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UBLIC notice has been given 
} that the principal ironmongers 
of London, being anxious to con- 
tribute to the comfort and wel- 
} fare of those in their employ, 
purpose closing their establishments henceforth 
at seven o’clock in the evening; and our co- | 
operation in carrying out this object has been | 
solicited. 

Most readily we give it: most readily and 
most earnestly we appeal to our readers in | 
favour of the intention, and we entreat them to 
aid in giving effect to a change sp important— 
so imperatively demanded. It is a measure of | 





amelioration, not simply to be advocated as | 
desirable, but to be called for as a duty owing | 
to society. We have so often urged the im- | 
portance of steady application to business, and | 
shewn the pleasure as well as advantage to be | 
derived from the efficient discharge of duties | 
in that respect,—the gratification which the 
good workman, or the intelligent and 
assiduous trader, may find in the exercise of 
his calling,—that we are not likely to be mis- 
understood, when we say that devotion to trade 
is not to be regarded as the chief aim of life,— | 
that the cares of business ought not to absorb 

all our time and thoughts, and that to eondemn | 
those beneath us to ceaseless drudgery, is but | 
ill following out a great command. To make a | 
pains-taking, honest, and able ironmonger, is 


something, but to develop an_ intelligent, 
reasoning, enjoying man, is more, much more ; | 
and for this we would have time afforded 

wherever it is possible. We would not have | 
men work to work, if we may use the expres- 
sion, but work to understand, to enjoy, to 
praise, and to be happy: and this applies as | 
well to masters as to men. Labour is the 
necessary condition of our well-being,—the | 
condition not merely of our material com- | 
fort and prosperity, but of our intellectual and 

moral elevation. To advance and improve we | 
must labour, as we must to support and accu- | 
mulate: and what we earnestly desire is, that | 


time may be afforded for both sorts of labour,— 
that the labour to live and accumulate may not 
be regarded as all-important, and that the | 
opportunity to labour for development be | 
afforded. 

The time for this becomes necessarily less in 
each class as we descend in society: thetendency 
of machinery and social progress, happily, is 
to increase this, and all who desire the general 
advancement and the well being of society, 
should aid in extendipg the advantages of 
mental cultivation, the first step towards which 
is to give time for improvement. 

A large number of the assistants and ope- 
ratives in trading establishments are in a mise- 
rably low state in an intellectual and moral 
point of view,—the intelligent exceptions, of | 
which there are many, will confirm this state- | 
ment,—and under existing circumstances, im- | 
provement is almost out of the question. The | 
contemplated change in the hours of business | 
would give them a little more time for improve- | 
ment and recreation (which, when innocent and 
healthful, is itself improvement), and would | 
not fail to have a considerable effect advan- 
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tagedusly on the present generation, and a 
much greater on the generation to come. We 
sincerely hope that the proposed arrangement 
will be widely adopted on the part of the 
masters, and wisely availed of on the part of 
the men. 

Man is not to be treated as a mere machine. 
He has within him powers, affections, and 
means of enjoyment, through the beneficence 


| of his Creator, which only need development ; 
and although all cannot hope, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, to have | 


the same opportunities as others, the general 
endeavour should be to assist in getting for all, 
so far as may be, the means for their culti- 
vation :— . 
‘* Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and God-like reason 

To rust in us unused.”’ 
To give time for the mind to commune with 
itself, to enjoy a healthful ramble in the green 


| fields, or to gaze upon the representations of 
_ great men and noble actions on the speaking | 
| canvas, is no unimportant boon, even should 


no other advantage be taken of the change. 
How many great things have been produced 


in what the careless spectator would call idle- | 
_ness! Amidst the constant bustle for bread, | 


the mind has scarcely fair play. In solitude, 
quiet, and laziness, some of the noblest ideas 
(ideas which have served as sparks of light to 
illume athousand souls), have been eliminated, 
andsome of the most useful inventions shadowed 


out. A ramble through the forests may lead | 


to more than might a month’s study :— 


‘* One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can :”’ 
And the fields may show to the properly 
observant mind,— 





‘* How skill and beauty dwell 
In the smallest floral cell.’’ 


Not that this remark is intended to justify a habit 
in life of waiting for such inspiration,—a de- 
parture from the region of reality and execution 


to that of reverieand maze—and touching which | 


we met with a passage in a new novel the other 


| day, which it may not be useless to quote.* | 


The writer inquires who there is who, having 
indulged in the enchantment of the world of 
reverie, and found his thoughts take shape 
without an effort, passing from the creative 
mind into the creative act, without the hard 


obstacle of a medium, has not felt humbled | 
and discouraged when he has become aware of | 
‘the immensity of labour, of hard resolute 


labour to be undergone before he can incar- 
nate his ideas into works? “ The unwritten 


| poems,”—he remarks,—‘ the unpainted pic- | 
| tures—the unnoted melodies are, it is often | 
| said, transcendantly superior to those poems, 


pictures, and melodies which artists succeed 


| in producing. Perhaps so; but the world 
| justly takes no account of unaccomplished 


promises, of unfought victories. What it 
applands is the actual victory won in earnest 
struggle with difficulty; the heroes it crowns 
are those who have enriched them with trophies, 
not those who might have done so. Would Mi- 


| chaelangelo have built St.Peter’s, sculptured the 
' 


Moses, and made the walls of the Vatican sacred 
with the presence of his gigantic pencil, had he 
awaited inspiration while his works were in 
progress? Would Rubens have dazzled all 
the galleries of Europe, had he allowed his 
brush to hesitate? Would Beethoven and 
Mozart have poured out their souls into euch 
abundant melodies? Would Géethe have 
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| written the sixty volumes of his works — 
| had they not often, very often, sat down 
like drudges to an unwilling task, and 
found themselves speedily engrossed with 
| that to which they were so averse?” ‘ Use the 
| pen,’ says a thoughtful and subtle author, 
|‘ there is no magic in it ; but it keeps the mind 
Srom staggering about.’ This is an aphorism 
| which should be printed in letters of gold over 
| the studio door of every artist. “ Use the pen 
| or the pencil; do not pause, do not trifle, 
have no misgivings; but keep your mind from 
staggering abuut by fixing it resolutely on the 
matter before you, and then all that you can 
do you will do; inspiration will not enable you 
‘todo more. Write or draw ; act, do not hesi- 

tate. If what you have written or painted 

should turn out imperfect, you ean correct it, 
_ and the correction will be more efficient than 
_ that correction which takes place in the shift- 
ing thoughts of hesitation.” The magic of the 
pen lies in the concentration of your thoughts 
upon one object. Let your pen fall, begin to 
trifle with blotting-paper, look at the ceiling, 
bite your nails, and otherwise dally with your 
purpose, and you waste your time, scatter 
your thoughts, and repress the nervous energy 
necessary for your task. To pursue this fur- 
ther, however, would lead us from our present 
purpose, which is to induce co-operation with 
those masters who, “ anxious to contribute to 
the comfort and welfare of the persons in their 
| employ,” propose henceforth to close their 
| establishments early in the evening. 














| ON ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


In continuation of former remarks on this 
| subject,* we have now to consider — what 
| is the present condition of our national exhi- 
| bition of architectural designs, and the cause 
| and consequence of that position? The first 
| point requires but very brief notice; but let it 
| be fully borne in mind that this results from 
the notoriety of the facts connected with it, 
| and consequently furnishes a convincing proof 
| of the necessity for some attention being paid 
| to them. 


| A hanging committee is by rotation annually 
| appointed from among the members of the 
Royal Academy, this committee being year 
after year (as a matter of course, from their 
superiority in numbers) composed almost ex- 
elusively of painters. Such architectural draw- 
ings as they select from the number sent, are 
deposited, with a multitude of subjects in oil, 
in a small room, which is naturally visited by 
the public after the great galleries have been 
examined, and consequently when the eye and 
mind, being filled with beauty of form deve- 
loped with all that richness and depth of colour 
of which oil is capable, are both entirely un- 
| fitted for the proper appreciation of harmony 
| of outline, grandeur of proportion, or delicacy 
of light and shade embodied in smali slizht 
drawings, intended to be viewed as indices to 
' these and similar ideas only, and not as speci- 
_ mens of rich and forcible colour, which latter, 
though liberally enough supplied by nature to 
architecture, should not in honour be brought 
prominently into notice by any architect in a 
representation of his design, because he has 
‘no real control over it. Add to this, that many 
of the subjects are placed in positions so high 
or low that it is impossible to arrive at any 
correct idea of their merits, and we have a true 
representation of the only architectural exhi- 
| bition room at the Academy, or any where else 
in England. 


The cause of this want of success may 
perhaps in a measure arise from the small 
number of architects compared with painters 
_ in the Academy, but yet the want of a proper 
spirit on the subject seems very evident even 
| in this minority, a strong proof of which is 
‘that no one of its constituents considers 
| himself called upon or chooses to give the 
| public any idea of the subjects to which his 





*“** Rose, Blanche, and Viclet.”"—By G. H. Lewes. 





* See p. 255, ante. 
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energies have been directed during the past 


‘ Che chief cause however of the failure may 
} tr d to the cont nued inaction of the 
leading architects out of the Academy, and it 
r as much of surprise as of regret 

se should at the present time con- 

allow things to remain as they are, 


endeavour to obtain more attention to 





msequence of this, with reference to 
the general profession and the public, is simply 
this. Very few architects care to be at the 
trouble of making and sending valuable 
] an exhibition so badly managed, 


‘ vings toa 

ind it passes almost unheeded by the public, 
ho naturally settle poverty in a collection, 

under such circumstances, to be the result of 


reness of general interest in its subject, 
and want of ability in the profession. 
To whom, then, are we to look for the 


remedy, and what course appears most advis- 


able to pursue ? 
No exhibition of subjects purely archi- 
tectural can be expected to thrive, or render 


itself worthy of general notice, without the 
concurrence of the leading members of the 
profession in the principle of its plan and 
rranzement ; and as we find the names of the 
majority of these in the member hst of the 
1 Architects, it 1s to be 
hy dy may be induced to con- 
sider seriously the feasibi lity of establishing 
such an exhibition, under its own immediate 
superintendence. It has a Royal char ter, th 1e 
only one that can be granted to the profession 
exclusively, and is therefore bound be act 

‘ording to the spirit of that charter, and to 
facilitate the pr = On of the interests of the 
artas much as possible. It is not the first 


ime Tus Burtper has urged the Institute 
to do this. Theactivity lately evinced by some 
of it nbers with reference to architectural 
lit ture, } 1 satisfactory evidence that the vy 
have a proper sense of the responsibilities 
attached to their honourable position, and that 
they are open to conviction on such points. 
Some hopes of success may therefore be en- 
te! i 


It would seem advisable that the exhibition 
ld 1 y permanent and _ partially 
annual, A pr roperly classified and gradually 





increasing collection of drawings, of the best 
modern examples, arranged round a commo- 
dj parim ighted frot n above, should 





remain always on vie Ww, an ia selection, made 


by tl icting coun ym those designs that 
would be sent for approval every year, should 
be annually hung for a certain time on both 
S ( reen, traversing this 


1 
this means an ad- 





ro } ’ 

vantageous “taste would be con- 
stit 1, and the merits of the new works 
could be judged of more critically. It is con- 
( d that such an arrangement would con- 
tit to increase in general interest, and if the 
p re adlmitt a free on certain days, and 
tt other times at a moderate charge, might be 
made to pay its working expenses. However, 
t 3; mor hint than anything else,—the 








sould it once take up the sub- 
t, being perfectly qualified to decide on the 
» be adopted in carrying 





Fanse Quvanrities.—Sir: I beg to ask 
the favour of an answer to the following ques- 
tion, viz., who is liable for deficiency in quan- 
tit under the following circumstances ?—A 
committee advertise for tenders to be sent in 
f erecting a building, the quantities are 
taken out by a regular surveyor, employed by 
the architect, and lithographe od, and a copy 
of these quantities is furnished by the clerk of 
tee to each of the contractors, upon 


payment ¢ f 10s., and the successful contractor 
had to pay a further sum to the surveyor for 
taking out the same upon signing the contract 


By so doing vou will greatly oblige 
A ConstraANT SUBSCRIBER, 
ristol, May 31, 1848. 

eh depends on the wording of the 
* conditior wt ‘If the contractor have not 
hound himself to receive the quantities as cor- 
rect, he woul i probably be able to substantiate 
a claim for any excesses, as extras, against the 


committee ; and they would fall back upon the 








vho took out the quantities fur them. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF SCULPTURE. 


AND SCULPTURED ORNAMENT TO 

ARCHITECTURE. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Ar an ordinary meeting of the Institute, held 
on Mondayevening, the 29th ult., Mr. A. Poyn- 
ter, vice-president, in the chair, the paper read 

vas the following “ Essay on the Application of 
Sculpture and Sculptured Ornament to Archi- 
tecture, and the Principles which should regu- 
late their introduction into Buildings gene- 
rally, both with regard to Beauty of Embel- 
lishment and Propriety of Styl: ss by Mr. “i 
B. Garling; to which the silver me .dal of + 
institute was awarded in Febr uary last. 

If from the study of some individual 
branch of fine art, we proceed to consider 
how to combine any two or more of them 
in the same composition with the greatest 
effect,—in investigating the relation they bear 
each other, the means by which the impres- 
sions conveyed by the one are influenced by 
its connection with the other, and the sources 
from whence our ideas of beauty or grandeur 
in each department result, we cannot fail to 
remark the close and striking analogy which 
exists between all the various branches into 
which fine art is divided, whether by the im- 
pressions they produce upon the mind, or the 
means by which those impressions are effected. 
We shall find that though varying in the organ 
by which they address the imagination, or the 
vehicle by which they convey their impressions 
to the mind, they influence the same feelings 
strike as it were the same chords, and depend 
upon causes varying in form only, to produce 
effects substantially the same. 

Whether it be architecture or sculpture, 
painting, music, or poetry that engages our 
attention, it is but the expression of one and 
the same sentiment—the collecting ‘and arrans- 
ing in the most effective manner, the giving 
form and substance, as it were, to th se ideas 
and images, from which result our impressions 
of the sublime and beautiful. 

Though we may discover in all, this com- 

P 


mon origin and aun, yet between some the 
connection 1s more obvious; and the assistance 
they afford to each other, when skilfully com- 
bined, m ore D itural and effective. 

‘Thus, if to the symmetry and proportion of 
architecture we add the graceful terminations 
and flowing lines of scu'pture, or the relief 
and rich variety of pictorial embellishment, 
enhance the value of each by placing it in its 
most effective position, and surrounding it 
with suitable and appropriate accessories. 

‘l'o the artist it is, therefore, an important as 
well as an interesting investigation to consider 
how the architect and the sculptor may unite 
their labours wich the mi rst successful result ; 
and what rules we must observe in the treat- 
fnent of each department to produce a har- 
monious and effective combination. 

If we commence ou: inve tng 
the distinguishing features of th 
of art as each rose in succes 
materials bequeathed by its precde ‘ 
first that engages our attention is the colossal 
architecture of the Egyptians. The distin- 
guishing features of these extraordinary edi- 
fices are so well known as scarcely to need 
description : interesting as they may be to anti- 
quarian research, and rich in matter for reflec- 
tion and speculation on otl her points, to the 
artist they afford sek _seanty materials for 
study, and still less for imit ition and example. 
That the e germs of bear ity and proportion may 
be traced in a certain propri: tv of decorati on 
and regular disposition of parts may not, per- 
haps, be denied; as also that a certain effe: 
of grandeur has been attained; the results of 
colossal size both in the general mass, and also 
in the details of the composition. Yet they 
exhibit a style of art so circumscribed in its 
object, so limited in its resources, and so much 
feitered by conventional ideas and principles, 
as to limit its advancement be yond a cer- 
tain point—forming, in fact, a perfect reflection 
of the social condition ¢ if the meegle with 
whom it originated. 

If frown Egypt we turn to Greece (where 
exquisite refinement cf taste and feeling were 
combined with a social condition more favour- 
able to progress than in the former country), 
we shall find the powers of the artist rapidly in- 
creasing with the demand for their employ- 
ment, and the scope afforded for their exercise. 
Aiming at the attainment of beauty by nicely 









adjusted proportions and wale a of “ll 
ration, and attaining gran deur and dignity of 
effect, not by actual size, but by simplicity of 
parts and regularity of design, we obse ve 
even in their earliest efforts the germs of tha 
perfect mastery of all the resources of att. 
which subsequently ripened and expanded 
into the inimitable productions of the age of 
Pe ric les. 

\part from the merits of each in its par- 
ticul ar de partment, the principles they observed 
in com bining architecture and sculpture in 
one composition claim our most careful atten- 
tion. Whether forming the graceful termi- 
nations of the acroteria, or filling up the voids 
of the pediments, or metopes of the Doric 
entablature, or decorating the walls in long 
continuous friezes of elaborate design, we 
observe how admirably the sc ulptural acces- 
sories complete the general outline of the 
masses, fill up every “void space with rich 
and appropriate decoration, and _ relieve 
the more regular forms of the architecture 
with the most pleasing variety of lines; im- 
parting poetry of feeling to the whole com- 
position, and assisting in a most important 
dageee the character aimed at by the archi- 
tect. 

The rules observed in the treatinent and dis- 
tribution of sculpture by the artists of Greece, 
obtained throughout the whole of the best 
period of classic art. 

The triumphal and monumental buildings of 
antiquity are partic ularly interesting, as exem- 
plifying “the views and ideas of artists of the 
most acknowledged skill and judgment. The 
mausolea of Halicarnassus, of Hadrian, and of 
\ugustus, the Antonine and Trajan columns, 
the triumphal arches on the Via Sacra, the 
commemorative monuments in short of every 
class, when carefully considered, will be found 
to possess a character admirably adapted to 
the purposes of their erection: but in the 
application of these ideas to our own times, 
we must ever keep carefully in view the par- 
ticular circumstances which guided them in 
the forms and arrangement they adnpted. As 
art degenerated towards the de: ine of the 
Roman empire, the abandonment of true 
principles became apparent in all its depart- 
ments—in none more so than in the tre it - 
ment of sculptural accessories,—their mere- 
tricious character and the profusion of orna- 
ment (often exceedingly coarse and inelegant) 


+ | , . 
destroying that repose and chaste simplicity, 
so essential to true dignitv of style and so 
ha ppily attained in the works of a better 


period. Of these abuses the later examples of 


the baths 


Ro yman architecture, particularly 
and even to a greater degree the gorgeous 
remains at Balbee and Palmyra, afford re- 


markable instances. 


The political convulsions which for centuries 


distracted the world, so completely buried 
in barbarism and ignorance, every class of 
literature and every vestige of art, that 





s varcely any pr du tion worthy of the name 
ean be recorded. ‘This destruction of art 
seems to have been completed at a period 
when the true pri vcipls s of taste being aban- 
ae 1, and its most essential rules being 
completely lost sight of, all hope of further 
progress was stayed; and thus, though fora 
tine its extinction was most complete, 
this very circumstance may be said to hav 
paved the way for its regeneration on better 
principles, at a subse juent period. By it was 
annihilated all mere c: onventional rules, antl by 
it was destroyed every false standard of ex- 
cellence ; a nd the absence of precedent com- 
pelled the artist to go back to the study of 
nature, the only source* from which, in early 
ages, he can, and in all ages, he should, derive 
his ‘ideas, however he may seck to form his 
taste, mature his judgment, or collect expe- 
rience from the works of others: and from 
this constant reference to nature alone, we 
must trace that freshness of feeling and vigour 
of conception with which the early productions 
of art and literature teem, and which we 
strive in vain to catch when the feelings of 
society have become more refined and ener- 
vated, and its structure more artificial and 


' complicated. Art will invariably take its tone 


and expression from the character of the age 
in which it is produced ; it is an influence the 
artist cannot resist; it forms the very atmo- 
sphere he breathes; and from it the constitution 
of his mind takes its tone: the experience of 
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the past offers no exception, the character of | composition. The regulation and nice adjust- 
| ment of these points cannot, however, be deter- 
As the arts gradually emerged from the | mined by rule, since every individual case will 


art at the present day contirms it. 


obscurity in which they were buried (fostered 


by a patronage peculiarly favourable for the de- | 


velopment of their loftiest powers), they began 


to assert their true position and exercise their | 


legitimate influence on society; and while 
the monuments of classic art were rapidly 
falling to decay, another style of architecture 
arose, based on principles of construction and 
of composition almost as diametrically oppo- 
site to those of classic art as the source from 
whence it sprung, the purposes to which it was 
dedicated, and the character of the age and 
people amongst whom it originated. The 
sculptural accessories are no less different in 
character than the architecture with which they 
are associated. ‘These sculptural accessories 
often vigorous in design and well conceived, 
consisting principally of isolated figures, stiff 
and constrained, distributed and arranged 
rather by conventional and prescribed ideas of 
symbolism thari by rules of artistic compo- 
sition), convey ideas more by symbolical 
arrangement than by a combination of action 
and expression; of this perhaps the fronts of 
Wells and Exeter Cathedrals may be adduced 
as the most striking examples. ‘ 
sculptural decoration of medieval architecture 


we observe a style of art too subordinate in its | 


character, too circumscribed in its views, and 


expand and assert an independent position ; 
aiming solely at the expression of devotional 
feeling by the adoption of the most simple 
forms. ‘These remarks do not apply to the 


artists of the revival in Italy; who, forming | 


their taste on the model of the antique, united 
to these sentiments the lofty expression of 


intellect and ideal perfection; and thus pro- | 


duced a distinguishing merit and charm in 
their works. 
styles in Italy, we, in the treatment of the two 
arts of architecture and sculpture, meet with 
the observance of the same principles which 
guided the artists of classic times; but not, 
however, carried out with the same refinement 
of feeling and correctness of taste. ‘The 
vigorous and fertile imagination of the great 
Italian masters (though it enabled them to 
trace out their own path, and to imitate the 
example and catch the feeling without tamely 
copying their model) often betrayed them into 
irregularity, which marred the effect of their 
most successful works ; while by artists of in- 
ferior talent, exaggerated action and expres- 
sion, eccentricity, and extravagant conceits, 
were too often confounded with the bold origi- 
nality and vigorous conceptions of true genius. 
Of these defects the palaces and churches of 
Italy afford innumerable instances, which will 
immediately occur to those acquainted with 
the works of these masters. It cannot, indeed, 
be denied, that the peculiar character of the 
Italian style admitted a freedom of treatment 
in the sculptural accessories which would be 
offensive and inadmissible in more correct and 
regular compositions, but at the same time it 
will be obvious that there is a limit to these 
irregularities, which can only be assigned by 
good taste and discriminating judgment on 
the part of the artist himself, 

The first and most important point is to 
observe a perfect accordance in style and cha- 
racter with that of the building to which we 
apply it, that it not only should illustrate its 
object and purpose, by intelligible and appro. 
priate allegory, but convey it also with con- 
gruity of feeling and sentiment, even to the 
minutiz of execution, (for the skilful architect 
not only adapts the main features of his build- 
ing to the purpose for which itis designed, but 
also expresses it in every member, aad moulds 
every detail in exact accordance), But to pro- 
duce that harmony and propriety (which is the 
source of our most agreeable sensations in con- 
templating the productions of art), we must in 
addition, distribute it so judiciously through the 
composition, and so nicely adjust it in propor- 
tion and position, that it shall appear an integral 
portion of the design,—the work as it were of 
one hand, and so completely the expression of 
one idea, that a chasm and void would be 
created by its removal : that neither by dispro- 
portionate size, nor too prominent a position, it 
should obtrude offensively on the eye ; nor by 
the opposite extreme appear to retire too much 
and lose its legitimate effect and place in the 


Thus in the | 


! | composition of the friezes and pediments. The 
too much fettered by conventional forms to | 


In the revival of the classic | 


require a different treatment, but it must alto- 
gether be attained by that refinement and cor- 
rectness of taste on the part of the artist which 
can only result from a careful and accurate 
study of the best models, united with the 
greatest judgement and discrimination. 

As a subordinate and purely decorative 
feature, it will be of the utmost importance | 
that the outline of the sculpture should be re- | 
gulated by, and accord most accurately with, | 
that of the architecture ; and that it fill up with | 
precision those circumscribing lines within 





which it is placed; that there be no protu- | 
berance, undue projection, or ungraceful deflec- | 
tion in the contour, either in itself, or in com- | 
bination; and that it do not interfere with, or 
break off those main lines which indicate the 
constructive features of the building, or the 
continuity of which expresses the arrangement 
and proportions of the composition. 

it will also be found a point of considerable 
importance, in combining sculpture with archi- 
tecture, to adopt a sober and subdued style of 
composition in the position and arrangement, 
and particularly in the treatment, of the dra- 
peries and accessories, not only in isolated 
figures and in those which form the termina- 
tions and crowning members, but also in the 


confusion produced by exaggerated action or 
intricate grouping will be immediately detected 
by its discomposing and harshly contrasting, 
without relieving, the lines of the architecture ; 
though on the other hand must be avoided a 
meagre and straggling arrangement, and the 
stiff effect arising from perpendicular and 
horizontal lines. The value of sculpture as a 
decoration (independent of the sentiment it 
conveys) consists much in the relief it affords 
by carrying up the eye with its graceful termi- 
nations; filling up what would otherwis2 be 
void and blank, with varied and undulating 
lines and forms of the most exquisite beauty. 
The success with which the artists of Greece 
moulded and adapted these requirements will 
prove that, when properly treated, they tend 
neither to cramp the ideas nor to shackle the 
invention of the artist. 

If it be necessary to observe these rules in 
the treatment of groups, it will be found still 
more so in the case of isolated figures ; and the 
infringement of them produces still more un- 
graceful effects. On the revival of art in 
Italy, distortion and exaggerated action and 
expression were too frequently confounded 








with originality and vigour of execution; and 
we are continually meeting in their works with 
the most striking instances both of the in- 
fringement of these rules and the ungraceful 
effects resulting therefrom. 

In placing sculpture in juxta-position with | 
architecture, it is obviously a point of no small | 
importance to consider the scale thereby im- 

| 


parted to the composition. It will hardly be | 
necessary to demonstrate with argument, that 
with which every artist must be acquainted ; | 
viz., that magnitude is relative rather than 


actual, and that by skilfully proportioning | An ; ne a) 
| plication of sculpture to architecture is the 


details, or by placing in juxta-position fea- 


tures, with the size of which, by habit, expe- | 
rience, or instinct, we are acquainted, with | 


those of wh-ch we have no other data for de- 
termining the magnitude, he can impart a 
fictitious scale to his composition; or that by 
diminishing one feature and exaggerating ano- 
ther, he can, by this comparison, produce an 
idea of magnitude which the actual size does 
not possess. In practice, this, nevertheless, 
has but too frequently been lost sight of ; and 
in many instances, where circumstances insti- 
tute the comparison, it has been rather the 
result of accident than design. Perhaps this 
remark might be more justly restricted to the | 
revival and later productions of art; since, in 

the works of the antique, we continually ob- 


| orders. 


lated figures, will be indicated by various cir- 
cumstances in the proportions of the architec- 
ture, it is not absolutely or invariably so, and 
the advantage to be gained by skilfully ad- 
justing this scale must never be lost sight of. 
When, by being in due proportion to the 
members of the architecture, it would become 
too colossal, it might be preferable to adopt a 
different species of decoration; since, where 
the ordinary features of the composition are 
merely increased in actual size, and the same 
relative proportions observed, the scale by 


| which we measure is increased in nearly the 


same ratio. We may also observe, that the 
undue exaggeration of the human figure be- 
yond its natural proportions, so far from inva- 
riably producing an effect of grandeur, is some- 
times productive of impressions akin to those 
resulting from actual deformity; the propor- 
tioning these parts is, however, a point which 
must depend solely upon the judgment of the 
artist, and one for which no rule can be laid 
down: a careful study of the best models and 
an accurate observation of works already 
executed, will form the best and perhaps the 
only guide. 

When we observe how necessary to produce 
a pleasing and harmonious effect (even in iso- 
lated works, which are to be considered as 
complete in themselves and not affected by 
external circumstances) are the duly balane- 
ing the corresponding parts of the composi- 
tion; the skilfully contrasting and combining 
forms and lines of varying contour; the duly 
filling in and adjusting every part so as to give 
one outline to the mass, however varied in 
detail,—it is obvious, that in combination with 
architecture, the slightest discrepancy or fail- 
ing in this respect will be exaggerated, by con- 
trast with the regularity of the lines and masses 
with which it is associated ; and to this point, 
therefore, the artist must direct his most dili- 
gent attention. 

In designing groups and figures which crown 
and form the termination of the composition, 
it will be found of the greatest importance that 
the figures in every aspect appear in perfect 
equilibrium, and firmly planted and balanced 
on the pedestal on which they stand, devoid of 
any protuberance or projection, either in lim) 
or drapery, which may appear to throw the 
mass more on one side than on the other. It 
will for this purpose be found necessary care- 
fully to study the work from every possible 
point of sight from which it can be seen ; since 
we have continually to observe that though 
perfect when viewed in some positions, this 
due equilibrium of the mass is disturbed when 
seen in others, and that even, when, in reality 
and mechanically speaking, it is duly poised. 

Of the ill effects resulting from an imperfect 
or partial study of this important point, the 
works of the artists of the revival above al- 
luded to (though masters of perspective and 
perspective effects) afford innumerable in- 
stances; while of consummate skill and 
science in meeting these requirements, the in- 


| imitable productions of the Grecian chisel 


afford at once a most striking example, and 
to the artist an invaluable model for study. 
An important part of the subject of the ap- 


employment of caryatides in the place of the 
column to support the entablature of the 
Whether the origin of this feature be 


| that related by Vitruvius, or whether it resulted 


serve not only its application, but the success | 


with which it has been attended. 
ciple must, however, 
peculiar importance in the case of sculpture, 
since the proportion of the human figure is 
that with which we are most naturally and 
necessarily acquainted, and one which we 
perhaps more readily apply than any other (ad- 
justing everything to this scale instinctively), 


The prin- 


and although, to a certain extent, the scale of | 


the sculptural accessories, particularly the iso- 


obviously become of | t 
in Italy. 


merely in the fertile and lively imagination of 
the artist adopting this form for variety only, 


| it will hardly be worth our while to consider ; 


though the errployment of the human figure 
combined with massive columns, but not aiding 
in the support of the mass above, occurring in 
the Egyptian temples, might induce the belief 
that the idea has been already suggested by 
precedent, and that the character it assumed 
in Grecian architecture was merely the result 
of the more refined taste of the artist. The 
instances in which they were employed, and 
the manner in which they have been treated, 
has been already considered, as also that of 
the same feature by the artists of the revival 
It has elsewhere been but very 
sparingly adopted. Jean Goujon has left us 
some cduieahie specimens of his taste and 
skill in the Louvre at Paris, which exhibit all 
the chaste and refined feeling of the antique 
combined with the freedom of the revival. 
Inigo Jones’s circular court of caryatides, in 
the Palace at Whitehall, though not executed, 
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yet forms so beautiful a feature in the design | observance will give force and precision to its | sequent tenor of the ebservations of all the 


that we must not omit to notice it, and to ob- } 


serve with what peculiar judgment the archi- 
tect has treated this feature of his design: by 
apy 
unigue 








ment. 


It is obvious that, in a great measure, the | 
same rules will regulate the treatment of cary- | 


atides which govern the application of seulp- 
ture generally to architecture; viz., a general 
sobriety of treatment; the avoiding all strained 
and unnatural positions of the limbs ; no flutter 
or discomposure of the drapery; the figure 
balancing itself most accurately, and appearing 
in every position in the most perfect equili- 
brium ; the outline of the limbs being clearly 
developed through the folds of the drapery; 
and, lastly, the absence of the idea of forced 
and laborious exertion on the one hand, and 
of positive inaction on the other, that the 
figure appear easily and naturally to support 
its incumbent members, and that they 
be so treated that the same outline and position 
i too often. If engaged with the 
wall, as is frequently the case, a greater free- 
dom of treatment may undoubtedly be adopted, 
since the outline of the figure will not vary 
much in the different points from which it can 
he seen. 

It might at first be supposed that the study 


super 


ao not recur 
, 


and practice of two arts, so intimately con- | 


nected with each other, and so naturally and 
readily combined, might have been united 
with advantage in the same artist. 
ever, we look back upon the history of art, 
more particularly to the era of the revival in 
Italy, at which time they were not uncom- 
monly united in the same individual, we cannot 
hut observe that the abuses and deformities 
are principally to be met with in the works of 


the architect-sculptors ; and that in artistic | 


effect and arrangement, as well as in appro- 
priate and characteristic detail, they were sur- 


passed by their brethren, the architect-painters | 
However, they both fall | 


of the same period. 
short of those whose whole attention was de- 
voted to architecture alone; shewing, more 
conclusively than argument, that the rules of 
the artist must, in these points, be Ais non 


imperitus ; that to compass more than one to | 


its fullest extent-—-to attain to or approach 
perfection, where the attention is divided upon 


two objects of equal importance and scope,— | 


is beyond the grasp of the most powerful in- 
tellect, and that the attempt can only be at- 
tended with failure in one, or mediocrity in 
both. There may be quoted a few brilliant 
exceptions ; vet, ifthese even be fairly balanced 
upon their own merits, irrespective of the 


uithority of great names, the observation’ may | 


apply to them. 
In conclusion, although it might seem that 


the i 


rules to be observed in applying sculpture 


to architecture are rigid, and calculated to | 
incom. | 


t with restrictions 


trammel the artist 
patible with the free exercise of his genius, 


there is, in reality, perhaps no point ona which 


the invention of the artist is less fettered, or 
on which so wide a field is left for the exercise | 
f his own discretion, since they determine no 


| proportions, prescribe no particular form, 
or detail, and their very appli- 
tion must depend on the artist’s discernment 
and taste. How little these rules are calcu- 
ted to induce poverty and tameness of de- 
sign, or confine the free exercise of the ima- 


nent, 


ination, the example of the gifted artists of 
(ireece will sufficiently prove. ‘The rules of 
t, so called, are not arbitrary restrictions 

ded on the caprice of fashion, the authority 

f preeedent, or the practice of approved 


nasters,—but those immutable laws, upon the 
} of which beauty, grandeur, and 


Opservance 
harmony most depend (which adiwit of no 


exception}, apply to every variation of circum. | 
stances; are ascertained by an accurate obser- 

n ofthe effects of certain combinations ; 
ni ar inseparably connected with the pro- 
iuctions of certam results es cause and effect 
i hanical appliances in the physical world. 
lt is the attribute and characteristic of true | 

ninitively to kuow, and instinctively to 
yply th however necessarv experience, 


careful observation, and diligent study may | 
be to mature the judgment and refine the taste. 
lo conform to them will exercise its ingenuity 
rather than restrict its powers, while their due 


ing it to an interior court a perfectly 
effect is preserved, undisturbed by | 
comparison in size with the columnar arrange- | 


If, hi We | 


by experience and education. 





PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
‘Tne list of members enrolled now includes 


i110 names,—a satisfactory commencement, | } 
'bather, who was taken seriously ill after 


| bathing in the Serpentine, and that he had had 


| but not commensurate with the value of the 
' scheme. We hope those who have been hold- 


| ing back to “see what others do,”’ will at once | 


forward their names, eyen if unable to give 
active assistance. It is scarcely necessary for 
us to say that it is not by any means desired 
to confine the society to architects: the gene- 
ral public ought to, and doubtless will, supply 
many subseribers, and we hope to find the 
builders, in particular, mustering strongly. 
Amongst the supporters of the project, in ad- 
dition to those already printed, we may name 
Messrs. W.R. Hamilton, F. R. S., Fulljambes 
(Gloucester), Lee, H. B. Ricardo, Stevens 
(Tunbridge Wells), Dangerfield (Cheltenham), 
A. Ashpitel, ‘T. Little, Ed, Nash, Martyr, Jos. 
Neeld, M.P.. G. R. French, R. Tress, Jas. 
Wilson (Bath), Stevens (Derby), Dr. Cowie, 
Principal, Putney College ; J. A. Pieton ( Liver- 
pool), Donthorn, Davis, G. Mair, Bellamy, 
| J. B. Gardiner, Thos. Hayne, Angell, Pownall, 
Ed. VAnson, jon., Sancton Wood, Aitchison. 
Fifty of the 110 are from the country. A 
meeting will be called in a short time to cam- 
mence operations in earnest,—the first acts 
must be to give the society a distinctive name, 
and appoint a working committee. 


{ 
} 
' 





DANGEROUS CONDITION OF THE SER- 
PENTINE RIVER IN HYDE PARK. 

Ow Monday evening last a very numerous 

| meeting of the inhabitants of Chelsea and 


taking steps to remedy an evil especially 
| annoying to the bathers im the Serpentine and 
|to the promenaders in Hyde-park, viz., the 
| fetid exhalations caused by the decaying 
| vegetable matter at present so abundant in 
| that ornamental water. 

The chair was taken by the Earl of Harrow- 
| by, who said he had chiefly been induced ta 


connected with the “ early closing’ question, 
as he thought that their success in inducing 
the shutting of the shops at a reasonable hour, 
| ought to be followed by an immediate attempt 
| to provide rational and healthful occupation 
|} and amusement for the hours so obtained 
|for young men, which might otherwise 
| be il spent. His lordship then read a note 
| he had received from Lord Morpeth, the Chief 
| Commissioner of Woodsand Forests, explaining 
| the steps taken by the Crown, in conjunction 
| with the Commissioners of Sewers, in 1834, 
to keep out the sewer water from the Ser- 
pentine River, by means of a catchwater 
sewer, at an expense of 7,000/., and ex. 
pressing his Lordship’s great anxiety to assist 
| by every means ia his power to effect the 
remedy of the evil; the note concluded by 
thanking the noble chairman for strengthening 
Lord Morpeth’s hands by the agitation of the 
subject. 

Mr. Hertslet, the chief clerk to the Metro- 
politan Comunissioners of Sewers, who was 
sent, explained, at the request of the 
chairman, the course of the sewers, and from 
his statement it appeared that the formerly 
clear streams running from Hampstead by 
Kilburn and Hayswater, through Hyde-park, 
had become contaminated in consequence of 
the increase of the tawn north-westward, and 
that the source having been thus corrupted, 
the stream, together with the Serpentine itself, 
| had become a common sewer, until the altera- 


pre 


| tian in 1831 alluded to in the note from Lord 
| Morpeth. 
real SOUTES 
supposed, 
i the Baysa 
fer 
t 
; 


of the evil 
attributable to the overflow from 
ter Sewer, which happened only 
ry heavy rains when the sewer water 
usequently much diluted, bat that the 
true cause was to be found in the stagnation 
of the so-called “river” itself; and from the 
numerous eries of * hear, hear,’’ and the sub- 


the neighbourhood assembled at the Literary | 
Institution in Sloane-street, for the purpose of | 
| its extent never been cleaned out, and that 


gess, 


aid the present movement by considerations | 


ile suggested, however, that the | 
was not, as might be | 

| ported to have taken place on last Wednesday, 
| presided over by a member of the House o 


efforts, by directing them in the right channel, | speakers, this appeared to be the received 
and by preserving it from those irregularities | opinion. 

which mar the productions of genius unaided | 
| addressed the meeting at some length, all 
| agreeing that the cause of the evil was decom- 


Drs. Copeland, Hodgkin, and Lancaster, 


posing vegetable matter, the well known cause 


| of fever on the coast of Africa, and the worst 
| possible enemy to human existence. 


The 
former gentleman stated that he knew an 
instance of a young man, a_ habitual 


under his care a case of ague, attributable to 
nothing else that he could discover, than eve- 
ning walks on its banks. A bottle of water 
taken from the river was exhibited, to which 
the meeting as one man gave the appeilation 
of “green pea soup.” This bottle when 
opened gave out the most pestiferous fumes, 
and it was stated by some of the bathers pre- 
sent, that, to get a clean bath, it was neces- 
sary to wade through four feet of this disgust- 
ing mass. 

Dr. Hodgkin likened the probable effects 
he had himself experienced sensibly while 
crossing the park, to those of the marshes in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and gave various 
instances of disease and deaths from similarly 
situated stagnant pools.—Dr. Lancaster said 
that he had analysed the filthy contents of a 
bottle of the water, and that they were full of 
minute plants, the natural result of stagnant 
water. 

Mr. Woolley, the medical officer of the Royal 
Humane Society, stated that the effects of the 
water upon submerged cases was found to 


| be highly deleterious, the depression caused to 
the system by such a draught greatly weaken- 


ing the chance of recovery. He also described 
the extremely dangerous state of several parts 


| of the river from the sudden pits and acute 
| descents, a short distance from the shore, 


acting as traps upon the unwary or unskilful 
bather. From his statement, it appeared that 
the river, formed out of a series of ponds, 
100 years ago, had for the most part of 


there might now prove to be twenty feet deep 
of mud, in addition to 20 feet deep of water, 


in some portions of its extent, as it was said 


to have been in places 40 feet deep. 

The worthy rector of Chelsea, Mr. Bur- 
came in towards the close of the 
meeting, and, together with Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Lilwall, the able agent of the early-closing 
movement, made some pleasant and practical 
remarks, which were well received ; and the 


' meeting broke up after having appointed a 


deputation to wait on the Commissioners of 
Woods, &c.,—fully confident that so glaring 
an evil had only to be mentioned to be reme- 
died. 





MILITARY SURVEYORS. 
COsT OF ORDNANCE SURVEYS. 


S1rx,—It appears by the reports in the pub- 
lie papers, that a recently organized body, 
calling itself the * Association of Civil Sur- 
veyors,” has within the last few weeks held 
several meetings, at which the most extra- 
vagant misstatements respecting the cost and 
other particulars relating to the governmen 
surveys and the persons employed upon them, 
have been made by the speakers. As many 
of these misstatements must, in the mind of 
every person, competent from professional 
knowledge to form an opinion on the subjects 
under discussion, have carried their own refa- 
tation; and as the papers in which 
reports of the proceedings of the meetings 
usually appeared, merely gave them as parts 
of the current events of the day, without 
vouching for, or at all entering into the ques- 
tion of the correctness or incorrectness, the 


the 


‘truth or falsehood of what they must have 
'known to be at least er-parte evidence, it 


would probably have been attaching undue 
importance to the proceedings to have noticed 
them. 

A meeting, however, of this body is re- 


Commons, and an abstract of its proceedings 


'appeared in Tue Buinper of the 3rd inst., 


which should not be allowed to un- 
noticed. The position of the chairman, and 
the established character of THe Buitpier 


pass 
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(the only journal in which I have seen the 
meeting noticed), for fairness in its statements, 
for general correctness of information, and for 
its impartial advocacy of the true and legi- 
timate interests of the professions, many of 
the views and opinions of which it ably and 
candidly represents, attach to the proceedings 
of this meeting an appearance of something 
more than usual importance. 

One of the speakers is reported to have 
said that the Ordnance Survey of the city of 
Dublin cost 200,900/., and it does not appear 
by the report that this and other very extra- 
ordinary statements were contradicted by the 
hon. chairman, although he must have pre- 
viously seen a parliamentary paper, moved for 
by Mr. Hume, and published last month, in 
which the total cost of the Ordnance Survey 
of Ireland, including all military pay and 
allowance of officers and men employed on it, 
from its commencement to its completion, 
amounted to §63,206/.; that this sum pai 1 for 
the surveying, mapping, and engraving of the 
total area of the country, namely 20,875,452 
acres, on the scale of 6 inches to a mile, occu- 
pying 1,921 copper plates, each 3 feet by 2 
or equal to a surface of 11,526 square feet 
of copper,—also for the mapping on the 
scale of 60 inches to a mile of no less 
than 95 of the principal towns, including 
Dublin, and for the mapping and engraving 
of 32 county maps, serving as indexes for the 
6-inch maps. If the parties making the absurd 
and unfounded statements at the meeting of 
Wednesday evening, to which I have already 
alluded, will take the trouble of dividing the 
total cost by the total area, they will find that 
the expense per acre is rather under 10d., for 
which exceedingly moderate cost a nativnal 
survey has been made, which, with all its 
faults, is unequalled by any similar work in 
Europe. 

It will probably puzzle the hon. chairman 
to shew how the surveying and mapping of 
94 towns, on the 60-inch scale, comprising an 
area of 27,855 acres, and including such 


places as Cork, Limerick, Waterford, &c.; | 


the surveying, mapping, and engraving of the 


entire country, including Dublin, on the 6-inch 


scale, and the mapping and engraving of the 
county maps,—could have been executed for 
little more than three times the sum which he 
is reported to have stated in his place in the 
House of Commons, and permitted that state- 
ment to be repeated uncontradicted at a meet- 
ing over which he presided—that the survey 
of the city of Dublin, comprising only 5,140 
acres, alone cost. Such statements are so 
utterly preposterous, that it appears almost 
puerile to dignify them by a contradiction. 

It may be quite right that the “ civil sur- 
veyors’”’ shall associate and combine by every 
lawful means to obtain Government or other 
employment. It may also be perfectly justi- 
fiable, or even laudable, to endeavour to bring 


a 


e yovernme It roune 0 the opinion tha vv 
the ( nt 1 to the of that by 


employing its own officers, &c., in the exe- 
cution of its own work, injustice is done to a 
numerous and respectable body of men, but 
they (the civil surveyors) may rest assured, 
that by indulging in unprovoked vituperation 
against “‘ military surveyors,” who, if a judg- 
ment may be formed from the past works of 
both parties, are ‘“‘abler than themselves to 
make conditions,”’ and who feel, in reality, no 
antagonism of interests; or if, by dealing in 
reckless statements, which, so far from having 
any semblance of foundation in fact, are mani- 
festly absurd and untrue, they rouse the 
common sense as well as sense of propriety of 
the Government and its agents against them, 
they take the most effectual steps for defeating 
the objects they may have in view. 

To the “ military surveyors ” it is obviously, 
so far, at least, as their personal interests are 
concerned, a matter of perfect indifference 
who the parties are that shall be selected or 
recommended by the Sewers Commissioners 
to execute the metropolitan survey. If the 
“civil surveyors” should succeed in con- 
vincing the Government that they are the most 
suitable persons for the performance of a work 
of such unprecedented magnitude, they shall 
receive the responsibility witheut exciting the 
envy of those whom they have latterly been so 
; It is, how- 
ever, probable, that the Sewers Commissioners, 
as men of business, and as public servants, 
will require a sufficient guarantee for the 


sedulously employed in traducing 


_ a subconscious wish, not even to be consciously 


' 
proper execution of a work involving the ex- 
penditure of so large a sum of public money. 
In urging their claims, therefore, the “ civil 
surveyors ” may be required to give the truest 
test, and the best evidence of their competency, 
by showing that they have been successfully 
employed, either individually or collectively, 
on similar works. If they succeed in showing 
such results of their labours, the public will 
then be enabled to discover, what they are now 
ignorant of, where the documents of these 
valuable surveys have been concealed. If any | 
“ civil surveyor’ can furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence that he has been intrusted with the 
survey of a second or third-rate town for sani- 
tary or other purpose, and that he has com- 
pleted from his survey the map of such town 
on a scale equal in magnitude to that intended 
for the map of the metropolis, having regard 
to minuteness of detail and scientific accuracy 
of combination, I, for one, hope that the com- 
missioners will be induced to intrust the exe- 
cution of their vast work to that person. Let 
me, however, ‘assure these gentlemen, that 
their past experience in loose parish surveying 
for tithe commutation purposes, or in still 
looser railway surveying, will afford them very 
inadequate data for forming a correct estimate 
of the cost, time, and labour, of a rigidly 
correct survey of the metropolis and its 
vicinity, to be projected on a connected series 
of sheets, which, when combined, will occupy 
a space of 5,400 square feet. They will do 
well also to bear in mind that there is a con- 
siderable difference between finding fault with 
the works of others and excelling these works 
themselves. The ascerbity of feeling apparent 
in the one is by no means a conclusive proof | 
of the possession of ability to do the other. 

I have to apologise for the length of this | 
letter, but trust you will do justice to a. 
numerous body of public servants, which con- 
tains many admirers of your excellent journal, 
by its insertion.—I[ am, Sir, &c., Cc. 

5th June, 1848. 
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RAILWAY JOTTIN( 

THERE is evidence of more things than one 
in the eagerness and anxiety with which every 
renewed opportunity, in every new accident, 
calls forth remonstrances and suggestions from 
all quarters. Our own correspondents, and 
those of our contemporaries of every class, 
have been but too ready thus to avail them- 
selves of the recent deplorable occurrence on 
the Great Western, the deaths resuiting from | 
which have since been ever and anon striking 
harshly on one’s renewed attention, like the 
slow tolling of some funeral knell. It requires 
little penetration to perceive that the public 
are but too well convinced that unless, and 
until, and only while, the most fearful acci- 
dents are in the very act of occurring, there is 
not the least hope of railway directors, as a 
body, taking even the slightest pains to obvi- 
ate those remediable causes which render acci- 
dents not only possible but perpetually immi- 
nent; and that, accordingly, this hopeless 
apathy in railway direction has actually induced 





whispered, that the apathy itself and the negli- 
gence systematically displayed, would be forth- 
with thoroughly and at once dispelled, by the | 


concentration, and yet limitation, into some one | 
tremendous catastrophe, of even one-half of 
the scores, aye, hundreds of deaths which they | 
do, at any rate, every year occasion. And} 
blood-thirsty as the thought may appear, it is 
merciful in the extreme poems ds with the | 
callous and guilty indifference and passivity 
with which every minor recurrence of the 
peacemeal manslaughter is met by the railway 
direction as a body. Juries must be perser- | 


veringly incited to make an example of some | 
few of the class, as the really responsible agents 
in every case where rules of ordinary prudence, 
and arrangements or apparatus of wens | 
practicability, would hare plainly obviated, 
or have shewn their readiness to obviate, 
the reckless and guilty destruction of human | 
life. A serious question, too, suggests itself, 
whether the mere “ money directors,” as 
a correspondent (“ Archi ”’) styles them, 
mught to be allowed to continue to hold 
at yost of public responsibility. “ So 
ong as brewers, shoemakers, tailors, and such 
ike men have the management,”’ he remarks, 


f 
{ 


t 
1 
] 


“so long will there be accidents. What do 
you think of a decayed brewer as an inspector 
ofaline? If money make the ordinary rail- 
way directors, let professional talent constitute 
a special board of mechanical directors, and 
then, perhaps, the lives of the public will be 
made secure.” In the meantime, however, 
we are convinced that if the juridical eye were 
once fairly, or rather scowlingly, bent in the 
direction already pointed out, with some- 
thing like an expressed determination in the 
flash of it to look for safety to the 
public specially in that direction, at the 
peril of private safety from personal ver- 
dicts of culpable homicide, we would soon 
see a wonderful fertility of invention and 
alacrity of conduct. In more special allu- 
sion to the culpable negligence of railway 
managements in such cases as those in which 
trains run one into another, the same corre- 
spondent points atten'ion to the slovenly cir- 
cumstance that, “whenever such an accident 
occurs, the company’s servants are asked for 
their book of instructions for the men to work 
by; and if an improper rule is pointed out by 
the coroner, the gentlemen attending on behalf 
of the company always say we are having 
fresh rules made, and the bad, as inserted, 
will be done away with, or altered.”--——A corre- 
spondent of the Ozford Journal, subscrib- 
ing himself as “ W. I. Cole, R.N., K.H.,” 
draws attention to the extreme curve of th 

rail to the westward of Shrivenham station as 
highly and plainly objectionable, the possibility 
of the engine-driver seeing that the station is 
clear from obstruction, till close upon it, being 
thus entirely precluded. “I think every one 
will allow,” he adds, “ that all stations should 
be placed where the road or line is straight for 
a considerable distance, so as to ensure the 
engine-drivers, both up and down, to see that 
the station is clear before they approach it, 
which, in my humble opinion, should be done 


' . . 
| at all times, and under all circurnstances, at an 
| easy pace, and never more rapid than at the 


rate of 8 or 10 miles an hour; though I be- 
lieve that nine-tenths of the thinking popula- 


| tion of this country would hail with joy and 


satisfaction the prospect of every train coming 


| to a dead stop at every station ; for it has been 


at the stations where the awful accidents have 
happened. A powerful alarum whistle, 
rapidly worked with a crank and handle, 
driving a strong current of air from a dia- 
phragm and cylinder through a couple of tubes, 
so as to keep up a loud and continuous signal 
between guards and drivers, has been patented 
by a Mr. G. Wells, Walworth. The amount 
of railway calls in January was 4,863,130/.; in 
February, 2,272,541/.; in March, 3,135,922. ; 
in April, 2,759,795/.; and in May, 3,246,848/. 
‘The new wooden bridge, about 400 yards 
in length, which crossed the Usk on the 
South Wales line, was entirely burnt on 
Wednesday week. ‘The timber was Kyanized, 
and the accidental, or rather careless in- 
troduction of too hot an iron bolt, produced 
so sudden a blaze, that the destruction of the 
whole fabric unavoidably followed, and “ it 
was as physical an impossibility to save even 











a fragment as it would be to save a portion of 
a barrel of gunpowder once ignited.” The 
structure been almost completed by 


Messrs. Rennie, Logan, and Co., at a cost of 
more than 20,000/., but it was insured to the 


| full amount, and “at a high premium, owing 


to the enormous risk incurred.” A stone 
structure it is thought will be substituted, but 
a delay of two yearg will be incurred.——In 
a compensation case at Newcastle, the York, 
Neweastle, and Berwick Company, offered a 
Mr. Ross, a leaseholder for some property for 
two lives, the sum of 52/. 10s. for his interest, 
but after they had summoned a jury, he re- 
ceived from their solicitor an offer of 1,900/. 


- His witnesses, however, estimated tt respecuvely 


at 1,196/. 128. 3d., 1,070/., or 1,152/. 2s. 
The Under Sheriff having summed up, 
the jury returned a verdict for },000/. 








Vatus or a ReEFREeSHMENT-ROOM.— 
We understand that the Swindon refreshment 
rooms on the Great Western Railway, held of 
the Company for ninety years at a nom 
rent, were puf up to anction at Garras 
Coffee-house last week, and sold to M 
Phillips, of the Virginia Coffee-house, Corn- 
hill, for 20,0001. 
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BAPTISTERY IN THE CATHEDRAL 
OF SIENNA.—THE FONT. 
Tue baptistery of Sienna, attached to the 
absis of the cathedral, is situated, in conse- 
quence of the picturesque position of the edi- 


fice, about 60 feet below the floor of the | 
church, and is reached by a large lateral stair- | 
case outside the absis. ‘The interior decoration | 


of the baptistery, arranged in modern style, 
offers nothing remarkable, and contrasts 
strikingly with the richness and elegance of 
the graceful specimen of the Italian renaissance 
which our engraving illustrates, namely, the 
font. : 

This is composed of an hexagonal cube of 
marble (each face of which is 3 feet wide) 3 feet 
4 inches high above the two steps on which it 
is elevated. The angles of this cube are occu- 
pied by Gothic niches, which contain beautiful 
statuettes of bronze, gilt, attributed to John of 
Bologna, as are the bas-reliefs on the faces, 
which recal, by the composition and the perfec- 
tion of the details, the beautiful gates of the 
baptistery of Florence. 

The frieze of the upper part and that of the 
plinth are in blue enamel; the upper frieze 
bears a consecratory inscription in gold, and 


the lower one a running ornament, also in | 


gold, 


tabernacle of the same form, enriched with 


sculptured figures, and above at the angles of | 
the entablature are six statuettes of angels : the | 
whole is terminated by the statue of St. John in | 


marble. The height to the foot of the statue 
is 16 feet 2 inches ; to the cornice of the taber- 
nacle 9 feet. 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ACADEMY. 





ROYAL 


THe review of the Academy exhibition in | 


the Art-Journal contains this remark :—‘ On 


the subject of architecture, as shown in the | 


Royal Academy, we refer our readers to a series 


of able articles in our zealous and judicious | 
contemporary, THe Buritper, again, however, | 


expressing our opinion that these works hare 
no business here.” 
A correspondent, apparently much excited by 


this, says— 


own ‘order,’ and censuring the cool impu- 
dence of that publication when it goes so far 
as to say that architectural designs ought not 
to find a place in the Royal Academy’s exhi- 
bitions. 
You will surely not allow 
east upon a branch of art, that your own jour- 
nal professes to support and encourage, with- 
out reprobating the insult in the severest 
terms ?”’ 
We need no such incentive to our duty, still 
less such ill-natured and foolish remarks as 
follow in the letter,—nor are we likely to be 
prevented from saying what we think right, 
ven by the kind expressions of our friend of 
the Art-Journal. We are not of those, how- 
ever, who go into a passion because 


| all wil] not 
do. We believe 


think as we that the Art- 
Journal is as wrong in the opinion referred to 
as ever it was right in others, and the same 


was said in wre time ago, when 
the journal stion objec ted to the election 
of architects as academicians. But this 
inion, being honestly formed, deserves fair 


. . s | 
ay surely be discussed without 


our pages some 


in qu 


opin 
i 





mrnitin tivpe 
lim purring movives. 





THe Brrrron Civcsp.—A dinner was given 
to the club on Monday last by Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt, at Clapham, and as it included several 
of the principal builders of the metropolis, Mr. 
Sheriff Cubitt, M.P., Mr. Cuthill, Mr. Grissell, 
Mr. Herbert,and Mr. Piper, deserves especially a 
brief record in our pages. The other guests were 
the Rev. Mr. Andrews, Mr. Britton, Mr.Gibbon, 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. Sheriff Hill, Mr. Hopgood, 
Mr. L. C. Humfrey, Q.C., Mr. W. Jerdan, 
and Mr. W. Tooke, F.R.S. Without intending 
to repeat what is said at meetings which ar 
private, rather than public, we may me ition 
that “ The prosperity of the Building Interests” 
was nicely given by Mr, Jerdan, and responded 


to by Mr. Grissell, 


In the centre of the cube rises an hexagonal | 
group of white marble columns, supporting a | 


“T hope the compliment thrown | 
out to yourself in the Art-Journal will not | 
deter you from standing up boldly for your | 


It is matter which you ought to take | 
up strenu yusly, and speak out fearle ssly upon. 
such a slur to be | 


ENRICHED DOORWAY, GENOA. 
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RENAISSANCE DOORWAY, GENOA. 
Tue beautiful doorway represented above 
is in the Place St. Ambroise, Genoa, and be- 
The 


material is marble, and it is very elegantly 


renaissance, 


longs to the period of the 


sculptured. It is surmounted by a bas-relief, 


representing St. George and the dragon. 





ON DECORATIONS IN TEMPERA. 
DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 

Ar a recent meeting of this society, a paper 
* On Decorations in ‘Tempera’ was read by 
Mr. Dwyer, V.P. ‘This paper, it was said, 
einanated through a necessity which exists for 
a more definite ition of various 
methods of painting as applied to the decora- 
tive arts ; and the example set by the Fine Arts 
Commission, in pointing out for notice and 
practice certain methods seld adopted in 


{ ] issifl 


(om 
modern times, was mentioned as being a step 
in the right direction. The evils resulting from 
the present partial system of education in the 
arts, were alluded to as being generally evi- 
dent in the professional practice of our artists, 
and it was contended that more ample and 


varied means for study should be made acces- | 
sible to all who require to understand the sub- | 
It was urged that such a system would | 


ject. 
not engender superficiality, nor would it in- 
duce a waste of the student’s time in fruitless 
speculations to a mischievous extent, but it 
would inevitably establish an enlarged circle of 
information upon the arts. 


have a general system of education in arts, as | 
in literature, for all who require to understand | 
the variety of means by which to best attain a 





He desired to} 

















given end. A knowledge of different materials 
must, he said, increase the powers of expres- 
sion ; for by simply extending an acquaintance 
with the materials, facilities for correct and for- 
cible expression must occur, and the artist of 
general acquirements would ordinarily adopt 
that method which is the most suitable for his 
purpose. 

The manner of applying colours in the arts 
has varied much in the different epochs of his- 
tory, and it is not difficult to trace therefore 
those distinctive qualities in which may be 
recognised relative fitness of purpose. Mr. 
Dwyer described the method of colouring 
“in tempera,” and the various vehicles or 
media used for rendering the colours adhesive 
and permanent. Some useful details respect- 
ing the practical management of the colours 
were mentioned, and the treatment of them in 
application with gums, &c., to produce certain 
glazed effects, was explained. Among the 
advantages assumed for painting in tempera, 
that of readily and economically producing 
upon a large surface an even colour and tex- 
ture, was especially adverted to, and its appli- 
cation, as seen in the form of paper-hangings, 
was saidto equal in effect that of any other 
medium whatever. The scenery of theatres 
(always painted in tempera), it was observed, 
illustrated the power and richness of effects 
obtainable, as well as the rapid facility with 
which decorations of a refined and picturesque 
character might be produced for domestic in- 
teriors. It was contended that the opportu- 


| nities forintroducing artistic refinement through 


such simple and economical additions to our 
ordinary wall decorations, ought not to be any 
longer overlooked,as vignettes, landscapes, &c. 
can be produced easily, quickly, cheaply, and 
well, in this manner. He did not wish to have 
coarseness mistaken for boldness, but to re- 
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cognise that spirit which evinces the vitality of | 
art, by imparting to decorations in tempera the | 


fire and soul-inspiring vigour of the best and 
time-honoured frescoes of Italy. He remarked 
that the artist’s labour might advantageously 
be employed on walls in combination with 
borders and enrichments printed upon paper, 
and that elevated and important results would 
thus ensue from displacing much of the in- 
sipidity in the general aspect of paperhangings. 
It was mentioned that, with the present available 
resources arising from the schools of design, 
our house decorators might oT venture 
upon undertakings which would be readily 
appreciated by the public, He referred to the 
now well-known decorations of Pompeii, as 
illustrating in a modified degree the proper 


THE SKEW ARCH. 


relative to the skew arch may not be uninter- 
esting to many of your readers, though it has 


| been made a subject of many concise theories | 





starting point; and to the Vatican, and works | 


in Itahan palaces, for specimens for emulation 


of a loftier range. A greater amount of atten- | 
tion to the importance of colour upon our | 


walls, it was said, was certainly necessary when 
we find the tame mistaken for the chaste, 
and artistic energies are being as it were dried 
up, through the prevalent use of tints (stimu- 
lative in name only), such as lemon, salmon, 
sage-green, &c, It was further observed that 
painting in tempera being absorbent of light, 
admits with great freedom the broad style of 
treatment which is essential to the decorations 
of the walls in large rooms, and the necessity 
for greater breadth and force in the designs 
for such purposes was strongly urged. Sten- 
cilling, although despised by arg owing to 
the imperfect manner in which it has usually 
been applied in this country, was described as 
a very useful medium, and, it was said, that 
effects in borders, after the manner of Tessere, 


would, if judiciously wrought, be duly appre- | 


ciated. The reader wished it to be understood 
that he regulated his suggestions with equal 


regard to economy as to the advance of artistic | ‘e! ; i ( 
‘which draw a straight line to C, which 


achievements. He regretted that decorative 
painters have rarely the opportunity of seeing 
walls in tempera executed by men of superior 
attainments,—as he felt assured that, if they 
saw the exceptions to their customary practice 
which artists, such as Stanfield, Danson, and 
others, had produced upon the walls of a few 
private mansions, their mental powers of ap- 
preciation would induce them to exercise that 
description of art. Watteau had, he said, last 
imparted to this manner of painting a popu- 
larity in this country; but there was little in 
those works beyond the ability of many orna- 
mental painters of the present day. The ab- 


surdity of painting in oil and varnishing the | My the © 
| the arch; in like manner, if the line intersect- 


walls, and often the ceilings, in small rooms, 
was mentioned in contrast to the light and 
agreeable result of colouring in tempera, while 
the general absence of gloss permits perspec- 
tive and other details to be properly repre- 
sented at any angle to the surface; and, with 
reference to durability, that it is quite possible 


entirely depending on the dispositions of the 


different courses ; but in this case it is not my | 


intention to go into detail of any of those 
theories, but simply to solye a problem that 
will at once illustrate the application of the 
same. 


© 
\ 
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In the annexed figure let DE be the 
span of a semi-circular arch, DBE the 
elevation, AF the abutments of the arch; 
then the point M will be the centre, from 


will be directly in a line with the abut- 
ments ; consequently EMC will be an oblique 
angle, and MC the line of intersection of the 
various courses. In the lines drawn between 


| the points EM, CM, joining at M, considering 


the face of the arch to be perpendicular to the 
plan, M being the vertex, it will then be seen 
that portion is a perpendicular plane which is 
at once convertible into a right-angled trehe- 
dral solid forming one side. Another plane is 
likewise formed between that portion of the 
face from springiog point E and the joint ad 
in the lines aM, ME; the plan being ME and 
the vertex M, which will also be the centre of 


/ing the plane of the joint aM, and a line be 


drawn between the points aC, to intersect the 


| plan MC, the portion between those points 


to produce works of enduring brilhancy, as | 


illustrated by Egyptian antiquities in the Bri- 


tish Museum, the series of cartoons for a frieze | 


by A. Montegna, now at Hampton Court. It | which the moulds are required; these two 


was remarked, respecting the latter examples, 
that the manner of laying on the colours in 
their washes shewed that care was taken to 
prevent the peeling off which a careless method 
gives rise to. 





Anoruer Boicer Expcosion.—aAt Brierly- 
hill, near Dudiey, on Friday last, one of the 
boilers at the Heart’s-hill Works burst with a 
terrific noise, ‘‘ smashing the brickwork sur- 
rounding it, destroying a great part of the 
buildings adjacent, cot unfortunately killing 
all who were near it, and many at a consider- 
able distance from the place.” As it is, ten 
dead bodies have been found, but it is deemed 
fortunate that the “ day men” were not assem- 
bled, otherwise “the loss of life would have 
been immense.”” How many lives, we wonder, 
is it necessary or desirable that boiler explosions 
should destroy ere inspectors be appointed to 
prevent such retail, if not wholesale, massacre ? 
One is almost tempted to wish the sacrifice 
were for once “immense,” in order at once to 


consummate or compromise the full amount of | 


victims that appear to be necessary, or called 


of putting a stop to the butchery. “The cause 
of this explosion is of course as yet unknown.” 
Poison or the dagger would be ready enough 
to tell their own tales, but inefficient boilers 
have a license to kill. 


forms the third side, or right angle of the 
trehedral solid, the vertex and the centre of the 
arch being at M. 


be the angle of obliquity which equals the 


seen 


along the soffit. Make Me equal to the depth 


In practical masonry the following problem | of the arch stone ah, and complete the paral- 


lelogram MckC, which will be the mould for 
the bed of the course at ab, the angle EKC, as 
already observed, being the opposite mould for 
the same joint, giving the bevel between the 
face of the stone and its bed in the course. 

The same process of construction will answer 
for any other joint of the arch. G. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


_ 


Tue Upper Chapel in Norfolk-street, Shef- 


| field, which has been rebuilt in the Italian 


style, from a plan by Mr. J. Frith, of Sheffield, 
architect, was opened on Sunday week. It 
comprises a central elevation and two wings, 
and is divided interiorly into three compart- 
ments by two aisles, with an elliptical gallery 


| of radiating pews. There is some stained glass 


in the windows; sittings upwards of 1,000. 
St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, the resto- 





j 4 ‘ 
' ration of which has been in progress for up- 


wards of five years, at a cost of above 7,000/., 
is now completed. The Ten Towns Mes- 
senger states that the church chancel of Row- 
ley-Regis has been decorated with three stained 
glass windows, a marriage offering by the Rev. 





| W. A. Newman, and Miss Beet of Rowley 


The side entrances to the Corn- 


Hall. 





| Exchange at Winchester are being improved, 


by the substitution of wider and lower iron 
gates, and an iron fence instead of the cum- 


| brous narrow gates and curved walls originally 
‘erected. The alteration will give an additional 


space to the pavement at points where it was 


| much required.——The first stone of Meanwood 


Church, says the Leeds Intelligencer, was laid 
on 20th May, by one of the Beckett family, of 
Meanwood Park, the founders and endowers 
of the edifice, which is to be cruciform, with a 
central tower and spire, in the later ‘ Early 
English’ style, from designs by Mr. Rail- 
ton, The builder is Mr. George Bridgart, 
of Derby; clerk of works, Mr. Boumphrey. 
It will be built of a stone selected in the 
vicinity, and will accommodate 400 persons. 
——The new church of St. James, at Wed- 
nesbury, was consecrated on Wednesday week. 
It consists of a nave, 70 feet by 48 feet 3 in- 
ches, with an open roof fitted in with orna- 
mental timbers. The chancel is 22 feet by 12 
feet, the vestry and porch being on either side. 


| The tower is 65 feet high, with an embattled 


top, surmounted by four octagonal pinnacles. 
On each side is fixed a gurgoyle. The east 
window is triple lancet. There is a gallery at 


the west end, fitted to accommodate 210 child- 


ren. The church contains 855 sittings, 566 
free. It is built so that side galleries may be 


| added at a trifling cost. The seats are of deal, 


with stall-ends and poppy heads. The doors 


: “i | are 2 feet 2 inches high. ‘The church was de- 
In the construction of the arch, EMC will | 


angle 61M, and bE that part of the arch for | 


angles are at the vertices of the perpendicular 
planes of the solid, the angle EMC being the 
base, and bEM the perpendicular. 

The next step to be taken is to find the in- 
clination between the face of the arch and the 
coursing or joint at any given point, the incli- 
nation between the line of the joint in the 
face and the corresponding joint along the 
soffit, for which I will proceed in the following 
manner :— 

Let ab be the joints of arch for which 
the moulds are to be found; join aM, 
and in MC take any point C, from which let 
fall CE, meeting the span DE in E, and upon 
ME describe the semi-circle MGE intersecting 
aM in G, then the line EG will be perpendicular 
toaM. Make EK equal to EG, and draw a 
line between the points CK, then the angle 
EKC, or its opposite angle AKC, as the case 
may be, is the inclination between the face of 


| the arch and the coursing-joint, passing along 
| ab, or the angle which measures the inclination 
| of the hypothenusal and perpendicular planes. 


Again, upon the straight line MC describe 


i ear _ the semi-circle CIM, and on C as a centre, 
for, in order to justify the trouble and expense | 


with the distance CK as a radius, describe the 
circular are KI, intersecting the semi-circle 


| CIM in the point I, and draw a line from the 


points MI Cl, and then the angle CMI is the 
inclination between ab, the joint line in the 
face of the arch, and the corresponding line 


signed by Mr. William Horton, of Wednes- 
bury, architect, in the style of the thirteenth 
century, and has been built by Mr. J. High- 
way, of Walsall. The material consists of 
Pelding stone, with Weston stone dressings. 
The cost, excluding site and architect’s com- 
mission, is 2,500/., partly contributed by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners and societies, 
Sir R. Peel, &c. The Hull Railway Dock 
has been finished for 55,159/., in place of 
60,3971., the estimate of the engineer. In 
the little affair of the Gateshead lockup, says 
the local Obserrer, there was a difference of 








nearly 200/. between the highest and lowest 


tenders. There were five offers, viz., 499/., 
6301,, 645/., 656/., and 690/———The town- 
council of Newcastle have caused juries to be 
summoned to assess the value of properties in 
Sandgate, required for the new quay improve- 
ments. A conveyance of the site for the new 
church at Walker has also been sealed. 
The repairs and restorations of Peterborough 
Cathedral have now been brought to a pe 
tion. The committee of the Newark Corn 
Exchange have kindly presented the fifty work- 
men employed in building it with a roof-rearin 

supper on the completion of their labours, and, 
“althongh a meeting of workmen connected 
with the building trade, good order was kept.” 
What does the Linco!nshire Times’ correspon- 
dent mean by so equivocal a compliment as 
this, to ‘workmen connected with the building 
trade?’ A mere ‘slip of the pen’ it may be, 
but he had better mind his antecedents, as mis- 








takes of ‘the pen’ lead sometimes into rather 
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awkward serapes in their correction. Mr. | 
Henry Duesbury was the architect of this | 
Exchange, and Mr. I. W. Stevenson the clerk 
of works. . 





The first stone of a new metho- 
dist chapel was laid in Holson-street, Cam- 
bridge, on Thursday week. It is to accommo- 
date upwards of 1,000 persons, with a school- 
room and vestry beneath, and “ will have some 
architectural pretensions.” The Chichester 
Cathedral restorations are progressing. The | 
window of three lights over the western porch, | 
blocked up for some years, has been filled | 
with painted glass-——A new lantern, with 
much more slender bars than the thick ones | 
which heretofore obstructed the light, is being | 
constructed for Eddystone Lighthouse —— 
The foundation stone of the Victoria Tower at 
Guernsey, in commemoration of her Majesty’s 
visit, in August, 1846, was laid on Saturday 
last, with great ceremony, in presence of the 
royal court, and by the governor of the island. 








ERPINGHAM UNION COMPETITION. 





Sin,—As it is too much to expect that every- 
thing passing should force itself upon your 
notice, | beg to recommend to your attention 
is | see it is not mentioned in your paper of 
this week), a step towards the furtherance 
of the dignity and well-doing of the professors 
of the art in England. The guardians of the 
Erpingham Union (it is a pity that the locality 
is af present not more known to fame) are in 
want of a workhouse for their Poor-law Union, 
with about forty district wards, and three resi- 
dences; and in their address to the architects 
of England they advertise that a sum shall be 
paid to the “ persons whose plans* shall be 
approved by the guardians and the Poor-law 
board, unless the architect shall hereafter be 
employed in the erection of such workhouse, 
in which ease he shall be paid a commission 
for his services as the guardians may then 
determine.” 

The shortness of the time, three weeks, 
allowed for the requisite study and preparation 
of drawings, which are to be so perfect as to | 
meet the views of the two boards (and as you 
know, Sir, boards too often disagree) must 
have been the reason for this uncommon, this 
magnificent liberality. 

The guardians are evidently in no want of 
funds (no limit of expenditure is suggested), 
and are desirous that the most practised talent 
of the country shall be invited to enter the 
arena of competition in this instance; it is to 
be hoped they may meet with the success they 
merit —of course treble or quadruple the usual 
pecuniary payment may be given, but as the 
competitors are to do their work, and then 
arrange about payment, it is no slight matter 
of anxiety that there should be no self-delu- 
sion. Ought not every competitor to send an 
open written declaration with his work of the 
amount he modestly expects, and will insist 
upon considering a condition of ‘“ employ- 


ment ? 

Every one will be glad that it should be 
known beforehand that these unnamed 
Mecenases are all ‘ honourable men.” 
Indeed I have seen a note from the clerk of 
the Board, in which he states that 5 per cent. 
will not be paid, but the guardians will 
decide what per centage they will allow, which 
is so cleverly put, that the competitors place 
themselves in the dark at the discretion of the 
guardians, for an appreciation of the money 
value of their labours. What if 2 or 3 per 


cent. be meant? This, of course, is an 
bsurd suggestion. 
An exhibition of this model of a workhouse 


for 500 persons, with its necessary arrange- 
ments, will be so valuable, that no doubt the 
architect who nobly refuses, or is refused the 

im proposed, and thus is liable to be called 
upon to attend to the erection of the building 
for aothing if the guardians like, or worse, 
at an outlay of his own money.) will be found 
to explain to his brethren the peculiarities 
which inspiration almost must have direct d 


him to adopt. Surely the board does not 
want drawings and no architect. 

Some people wonder whether, if the guar- 
dians were to be so lost to the ‘ ietics ”” 


* Sumehody said somewhere that a plan only is asked for 


now-a-days, and that # plan docs not include elevations, 
sections, or showy perspective draw ings. How good of the 
guardians to want none of these. 





as to say nothing about the douceur, and to| SUPPLY OF WATER — INTERMITTENT 


offer 2 per cent. (is not this the allowance of 
the Poor-law board ?) the unhappy architect 
could find any mode of eliciting a better 
offer. I think that he certainly could not help 
himself, for they would have the design, and 
he would be somewhat in the position of 
another professional man, whose designs for a 
church, also “ a hundred miles from town,” was 
adopted, who was engaged to provide speci- 
fications and contracts, and who, rashly 
agreeing to receive payment for his services 
proportionately with his certificates, found 
that, from a want of sufficient funds from the 
beginning of the competition, his applications 
for some remuneration were adjourned “ till 
better times.” ea 





MITCHEL DEAN CHURCH. 

Mrrcnet Dean lies on the road from 
Gloucester to Coleford, at the north-east cor- 
ner of the Forest of Dean. Some years back 
before the establishment of the market at 
Ross, it had a considerable trade, and the 
market then was well attended : it has now 
dwindled down to a very poor village. 

The church, however, still renders the town 
worth a visit; it is of considerable size, con- 
sisting of a nave and three aisles, with tower 
and spire at the south-west angle. 

The chancel and tower are of decorated date, 
and the south aisle appears to be of the same 
period, as, though the windows are now filled 
in with perpendicular tracery, the decorated 
labels still remain. The rest of the church is 
perpendicular, with the exception of a cusped 
early English triplet, at the west end of the 
first north aisle (nearest nave). There are not, 
however, any further traces of early work per- 
ceptible, which would lead to the belief that 
this aisle had been the former nave of church. 
This aisle has a beautiful flat panelled perpen- 
dicular roof. The other north aisle roof is 
very good, but similar to those usually found. 
The roof of nave is semicircular, of plaster, 
with wood ribs and bosses. The roof of south 
aisle has been destroyed. 

Some few years ago a painting was dis- 
covered over the chancel arch; it appears to 
be painted on wood, in panels, and to repre- 
sent the sufferings of our Lord. 
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The accompanying sketch of one of the seat 
ends is rather peculiar: they are all covered in 
with ugly high-backed deal pews. Probably a 
sufficient number might be found to reseat the 
nave and one of the aisles. ‘They appear to be 
perpendicular work. There is also a hand- 
some perpendicular pulpit, but it cannot be seen 
if it has any stem left, so effectually is it hid. 
The piscina is in decorated work, and no 
doubt belongs to that date. 

C. H. WHatvey. 





Incenious ‘Tante.— Mr. Jackson, of 
Leicester, has registered an ingenious table for 
finding the day of the week or month at sight, 
from the year 1340 to 1900.* It is very useful 
in many cases. 





* Letts and Co., Roval Exchange. 


AND CONSTANT. 


Sir,—Having lately had my attention ealled 

to a work, entitled “ The Engineer's Reply to 
| Dr. Southwood Smith’s Questions respecting 
| constant Supply, published by order of the Di- 
| Fectors of the Kast London Water Works,” in 

which the engineer has attempted to shew the 
| great advantages of an intermittent, and the prac- 
| tical difficulties and enormous additional expen- 
| diture attendant on the “constant supply of 
| water,”—it has occurred to me that a few hese 
in your valuable journal may be of service in 
dispelling the doubt which it is possible may 
linger in the minds of some parties on this 
subject, in exposing the fallacy on which the 
engineer appears to have founded his argu- 
ments, but more especially as a warning to the 
public against placing confidence in views so 
injurious to an important and universal benefit 
as that of a “ constant supply of water.” 

Having been placed in a position for many 
years where | have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the working of the intermittent system, 
in an extensive town where the yearly rental is 
near thirty thousand pounds, I feel myself 
equally qualified with Mr. Wickstead in form- 
ing an opinion of its efficacy in comparison to 
that of “constant supply,” and I have no 
hesitation im expressing my unqualified dis- 
approbation of the views he has advocated, 
and in dissenting entirely from the validity of 
his conclusions. Dr. Southwood Smith is too 
well versed in the subject not to see the 
sophisms involved in the arguments adduced 
in favour of the “ intermittent system,” and 
knows well these are not times to be wasted in 
frivolous twisted arguments to suit a particular 
purpose, when the general health of the popu- 
lation is the sacrifice. 

In the town to which I have alluded, where 
the intermittent system is fully carried out, 
there are from ten to fifteen thousand houses, 
varying considerably in the levels, supplied 
with water at the same time, in the few hours 
the water is kept on the pipes (the other parts 
of the town being supplied afterwards), and 
this without that awful consequence which the 
East London Water Works engineer contem- 
plates in the water rushing from the higher 
into the lower districts, and leaving the upper 
parts without any supply of water. If, there- 
fore, this number of houses can be supplied 
with water, when all may be presumed to be 
drawing at the same time, is it not manifestly 
absurd to say they cannot be supplied when 
that supply is spread over the twenty-four 
hours, and they are not drawing at the same 
time? 

If this argument, which the engineer so 
strenuously holds, of the water going headlong, 
like “Hyperion down the eastern steeps,” 
into the lower districts, be correct with regard 
to the constant supply, it would hold equally 
with the intermittent system, and we should 
have found in the case to which I have alluded, 
not a drop of water received by parties in the 
higher districts, but which, of course, it is un- 
necessary for me to remark upon. 

In conclusion, I will only say, I consider a 
“constant supply,” under proper systematic 
arrangements, the most economical and de- 
cidedly effectual method of supplying a town 
with water: it is sheer nonsense to talk of 
engineering difficulties—there are no such 
things in a case like this. J.P. 





Live AssuRANCE IN Finms.—Joint assur- 
ances are occasionally effected by the partners 
in a trading firm, and at the charge of the 
company. They are marked by consummate 
prudence and foresight, and we should greatly 
rejoice to know that this practice was extending. 
It enables mercantile firms, on a partner’s 
death, to put aside at once, if that be desirable, 
the capital that he may have invested or formed 
in their trading. Many circumstances, within 
the last eighteen months, have convinced us 
that this mt ote should be universally adopted. 
The annual charge to the company is limited, 
and its payment should be easily practicable 
in ordinary circumstances. We urge this 
matter on the mercantile and trading com- 
munity, from a belief that it has been generally 
overlooked, and that life assurance has greater 
benefits to yield to society in this department, 
than have been hitherto anticipated —Tait’s 
Magazine. 
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Miscellanea, 


Tur Socrery or Arts AND SCHOOL oF 
Design at Biruincuam. — The annual 
meeting of this twofold institution was held on 
Monday last in the retunda of the establish- 
ment,—the Hon. F. Gough in the chair,— 
supported by the mayor, high bailiff, Mr. 
Wilson, inspector of the Government School 
of Design, &c. ‘The attendance was very 


numerous, and the walls of the room were de- , 


corated with the drawings and models of the 


pupils, and shewed, it was thought, a very , 


marked improvement. The mayor regretted 
that neither he nor the manufacturers of the 
town in general had hitherto afforded the in- 
stitution that support to which it was entitled, 


especially from the manufacturers, the taste | 


and skill of whose workmen, and the sale of 
whose goods, might be so much improved by 
its means. ‘The exhibition then before them, 
however, would, he trust, greatly stimulate 
their further exertions as it would bis own. 
Various other Pe akers addressed the meeting 
on the merits of such institutions, and a 
distribution of prizes took place, during 
which Mr. Wilson adverted to the most 
meritorious specimens exhibited, and said 
that all of them were equal, and several of 
them superior, to any of those produced in the 
Schools of Design throughout the kingdom. 
The Bishop of Manchester was voted presi- 
dent by acclamation. ‘The treasurer stated 
the income for the past year had only been 
} 


exertion to increase it to 5007. "The chairman 


tages of the institution, and expressed his 
astonishment that the Birmingham masters 
were only now beginning to appreciate these 
advantages, knowing, as they must, that their 
power of competing with their neighbours de- 
pended on correctness and elegance of design. 
Foreigners might gain advantages in some 
manufactures from climate, but the varied 
trades of Birmingham had nothing to do with 
that ingredient, and to taste in form and 
design they must look solely for their supe- 
riority. He trusted that the inhabitants 
would consider the importance of the es- 
tablishment, and relieve it from the debt which 
now pressed upon it. 
Evecrro-TreLecrapnic. — There have 
been more than one claim to, and account of, 
the origin of this miracle of an age of miracles, 


must be well aware. Here is a French version 
of it, or rather an Englishman’s account of its 
French original, from the “London Anec- 
doctes :’—‘* Upwards of sixty years ago (in 
1787-9) when Arthur Young was travelling in 
France, he met with a Monsieur Lemond, ‘a 
very ingenious and inventing mechanic,’ who 
had made a remarkable discovery in electricity. 
‘You write two or three words on a piece of 
paper,’ says Young ; ‘he takes it with him into 


TesTIMONIAL TO Mr. Cusrrr.—We in- 
formed our readers, some time since, of the 
intention of the Builders’ Society to present to 
Mr. Thos. Cubitt his portrait, in testimony of 
their high esteem and respect for his character. 
For some time the choice of an artist, to exe- 
cute the commission, has wavered between 
Mr. Pickersgil], R.A., and Mr. J. P. Knight, 
R.A., both good men and true. On Monday 
last, however, it was decided in favour of the 
senior, and Mr. Pickersgill will forthwith com- 
mence the painting. It will afterwards be 
engraved, and a copy presented to each sub- 
scriber. We have but one fault to find with 
the arrangement, and that is, that participation 
in the testimonial appears to be confined to 
members of the craft. 


LAMP - LIGHTING BY ELEcrRICcITY.— 
Doubts have been suggested as to the possi- 
bility of extinguishing the lights once struck, 
unless by turning off the gas either generally 
and inconyeniently, or particularly and by the 
usual lamp-lighters, whose services and ex- 
penses, therefore, would still be required. 
But, though in originally throwing out the 
idea, we had no design to propose any one 
practical invention, we may just remark on 
this suggestion that as a magnet can be 
readily made to rotate by the electric power, 
we can see no difficulty in turning the gas 
either on or off by such means, one semi-rota- 
tion turning it on, to be lit, and the next semi- 
rotation turning it off again. In this way, too, 


| the lamps of any one district, or any series of 
2752., whereas it was necessary to use every | 


alternate lamps, or, in fact, any particular con- 


| geries of them, might be separately organised 
finally addressed the meeting on the advan- | 


from head-quarters, and managed with the 
] ’ Y 
utmost facility. A series of rapid rotations of 


' the magnet, we may add, might be made to 


operate in connection with proper apparatus 
attached so as to clean the surfaces of properly 
formed lamp-glasses simultaneously, and thus 
probably remove the last and only remaining 
objection, or shadow of an objection, to the 
practical and economical working of the 
original idea. 

CHEeLMsrorD PoLyrecHNic EXHIBITION. 
— <A very interesting exhibition of works of art, 
models of scientific inventions, natural curio- 


sities, &c., has been opened at the Chelmsford 


Shire Hall, by the Mechanics’ Institution, for 
the gratification and instruction of the town, 
The catalogue extends to forty-two quarto 


| pages, and includes no less than 1,500 dif- 


' by on | ferent articles. Great credit is due to the mem- | 
as every habitual reader of THe BUILDER | hers of the society for the energy and skill 


with which they have carried out the idea, and 


| to the neighbouring gentry for the libera] man- 


| ner in which they placed their collections at the | 


| service of the committee. Great good is done 


| by such exhibitions: we hope, before it closes, | 
| that it will be made accessible for a time to | 


a room, and turns a machine inclosed in a | 


cylindrical case, at the top of which is an 
electrometer, a small fine pith ball. A wire 
connects with a similar cylinder and electro- 
meter in a distant apartment, and his wife, by 
remarking the corresponding motions of the 
ball, writes down the words they indicate, from 
which it appears he has formed an alphabet of 
motions. As the length of the wire makes no 
difference in the effect, a correspondence might 
be carried on at any distance. Whatever the 
use may be, the invention is beautiful.” 

Swansea Parent Fvet Works, under 
Warlich’s patent, have shipped their first cargo 
of the contract with Government for 30,000 
tons. The works cover between three and 
four acres of ground, and contain eight presses 
worked by steam, each press having twelve 
revolving moulds. ‘There are also thirty 
double retorts, each holding one ton of fuel. 
Two iron tanks contain 500,000-gallons. The 
machinery is ranged under an iron roof, now 
300 feet by 47, to be extended 60 or 70 feet. 
When in full operation 2,000 tons per week 
will be manufactured. 

Proposep New Recorn Orrice.—We 
learn from a reply to Mr. Milnes in the House 
of Commons the other night, that no deter- 
mination has yet been come to as to the erec- 


tion of the proposed new Record office on part | 


of the Rolls’ estate, concerning which we gave 
particulars some time since, 


| custom introduced in the reign of Henry HL, | 


those who may be unable to pay for the enjoy- 
ment. 
LittLE Dunmow Cunurcu, Essex.— 


Sir: Chancing to be at Dunmow, in Essex, | 


for the first tirne a few days ago, curiosity led 
me to visit Little Dunmow, famous for the 


by Robert de Fitzwalter, in reference to the 
* Fitch of Bacon.” 
sists of the south aisle only, of an ancient 
church; though much decayed, the beautiful 
outlines of the windows which remain are 
well worthy of being illustrated in Tne 
BertperR, but the principal object of this 
communication is to call your attention to the 
extraordinary fact, that the tomb and statue 
of the above-named Robert de Fitzwalter, with 
that of his lady, which, through a long series 
of years, stood in the chancel of the present 
church, have lately been removed, and the 
reading-desk, which stood in the middle of 
the church, has been placed in their stead. 
The statues, as well as some portions of the 





tomb, have been placed unprotected on the | 


floor, inside the door, at the entrance to the 
church. A portion of one of the statues, 
which has been broken, has been put under- 
neath the staircase, as well as parts of the 


tomb. Probably such proceedings may have | 


been adopted through inadvertence, or without 
premeditation, but whatever the cause, pray 
inquire into the matter, and call for the resto- 
ration of the tomb and statues of those whose 
memories have been hallowed by the kindly 
recollections of ages.—I am, &c., Ra 
Surbiton-hill, Surrey, May 30, 1848, 


The present church con- | 


; 
' Pestic Batus axnp WasHuovusEs.— 


' Last week a dinner was given at the London 
Tavern in aid of the model establishment of 
baths and washhouses in Goulston-square, 
when subscriptions were announced by the 
secretary to the amount of 4,400/., which, with 
loans effected, and which it is calculated the 
profits of the establishment at Goulston-square 
will repay, make up a sum of 7,450/. The 
total amount required to pay off the debt of 
the undertaking is 10,5001, so that its sup- 
porters still require to make up the sum of 

| 3,0001. Great exertions have been made by 
many members of the committee ; to Mr. John 
Bullar, the honorary secretary, in particular, 
the public are much indebted ; nevertheless 

' we are compelled to think as we have on more 
‘than one occasion said, that there has been 
inefficiency somewhere,—both time and money 
have been sadly wasted. At the dinner, Lord 
Ashley, the Rev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne, 
Mr. Chadwick, and others, ably advocated the 
sanitary movement.———We are glad to hear, 
and will mention it, as a good example, that the 
East London Waterworks Company and the 
British Gaslight Company have generously 
afforded gratuitous supplies of water and gas 
to the model establishment.——The committee 
of the baths and washhouses in George-street, 
Euston-square, have issued a further appeal to 
the public for aid. 

Catiin’s INDIAN CoLLection.—Mr, Cat- 

lin has opened, for a short time, his very 
curious North American Indian collection in 
Waterloo-place, and has added to it an inter- 
esting model, made by himself from personal 
observation, of the Niagara falls. The Ameri- 
can papers, by the way, describe these falls as 
being, at the time of writing, quite without 
water,—a mere milildam, to witness which hun- 
dreds of people have been collected. All the 
mills fed by the river were stopped, and two 
men had driven partly across ina giz. The 
generally received conjecture is, that Lake Erie 
must be making a grand delivery of ice, and 
that the mouth of the Niagara, although large, 

'is not quite enough to take in the whole at 
once, and that the consequence is back 
water. 

THe Netson Cotumn.—Mr. Woodington 
| has completed his model for one of the com- 
| partments of the base of the Nelson column 
'in Trafalgar-square. The incident the artist 

has chosen for representation is one that 
| occurred at the battle of the Nile, where Nel- 

ison, being wounded in the forehead by a 

| musket ball and carried down into the cock- 
pit, declined the immediate care of the surgeon, 

| directing that officer to attend to the rest of 
the wounded, and to take him in his turn. 


THe Evston-savare PAsseENGER STA- 
| Trox.—Enormous works are going on here. 
Both ends of the large passenger-hall have 
i been rebuilt (as we said should be the case), 
{as well that which remained sound as that to 
|which the accident occurred. Each brick 
column now contains a strong iron core. ‘The 
| general meeting room, adjoining the hall, and 
of which there is a drawing in the Academy 
exhibition, is nearly finished. Of covered- 
ways, with light iron roofing, there would 


seem to be some acres. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCLETY.—On 
the 29th ult., the anniversary meeting of this 
society was held, when the report of the coun- 
cil was read, and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. A paper was ré ad by C. W. Goodwin, 
M.A., on an Anglo-Saxon legend, and Mr. 
Franks drew attention to a fine pavement of 
encaustic tiles, of which a representation was 
in the rooms. 

Strenctu or Curvep Beams.—Sir: If 
any of your correspondents will give me the 
following information, I shall feel extremely 
obliged. The formula for the strength of beams 
subjected to transverse pressure when they are 
‘curved between the bearings in form of an 
arch; or the difference in strength between 


| beams of this kind and straight beams, the 


Hy 


R : . @= & 
| formula for which is, ’ when d= depth, 


l 

| b= breadth, and 7=length of bearing. Or, 
_again, how am I to calculate the length of 
, bearing in arched girders which have nota 
i straight tie? Ishall also be glad to havea 
i formula for the deflection, in the case of a 
beam being curved in this manner.—J, T., 
Yarmouth, June 3rd, 1848. 
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Prosecrep Works.— ‘ilididtiiinenen have 
been issued for tenders by Ist July, for the 


erection of a scheol-house and master’s 
dwelling at Isleham, Cambridge; by 16th | 
June (extension of time), for works at Hal- 


stead Union Workhouse; by 13th, for baths 


and washing places at said workhouse; by 
same date for iron railings for same; by 
21st, for the erection of a school-house and 
master’s house at Newmarket; by 15th, for 


the erection of two artillery stores at Portsea, 
and a palisade fence and warden’s house at 
Southsea Common; by a time not specified, 


for finishing carcases a few miles from town; | 


by 15th, for dredging the Grand Surrey Canal 
basin; and by 12th, for painting 
borough Union Werkhouse. 

VAUXHALL, — 
and decoration under 


CONSTANTINOPLE AT 
Having taken scenery 
our supervision, we 
Property y,”’ a few nights ago, 

} t . 
Mr. Battie and others, for tie display of fire- 
works, with which the entertainments at 
Vauxhall conclude, and were sufficiently re- 
paid for the journey. Constantinople, with 
its dome-covered mosques and its minarets, is 
delineated with considerable skill and good 
eifect. A song, which formed part of the con- 


{ 
at Lough- | 


looked in at the “ Royal 
to see the view 


Wepnespay, 


cert on this occasion, appeared to have been | 


written on the text of one of our own recent 
articles, and pleased us mightily. It appealed 
to the discontented (many, we will not shut 
our cyes to the fact, have too much cause to 
be so}, and the burden was * A good time is 
coming boys, a little longer.’ We 
w ynld not mind hearing th: it it was sung a 
the termination of every Trade s’ Union mee ting 


wait 


in the countr Earnes tly we repeat “ Wait 
a little | eae 
Tue SHerrietp Master Bvi.pers’ 


understand that the 
members of this society are making arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a School of 
Architecture; for the purpose of providing 
both historical, theoretical, and practical in- 
struction in the art and science of architecture, 
building, &c., for the use of the members of 
ion, and the workmen and youths 
of the various branches connected with the 
building trade, and offer every inducement for 
the practice and inculcation of fine art as a 
primary element in the execution of good 
works. Mr. W. R. Harrison, architect, is 
appointed professor of architecture and general 
director to the institution. 


AsSoOcIATION. — We 


he ; i 
the associat 


To BurLtpers, ENGINEERS, AND OTHER 
Emp.Loyers.— An Engineer” in the Times 

Thursday says, relative to the threatened 
Chartist demonstration on Wise Shows ly and 
~~ approaching holidays :—* Let each master 
ih] ‘s men together, reason with them, and 
even ask them as a favour 
during the whole 
are not times for 
got; and this will 


iT) 
ai 
} 


vise them, or 


to continue at 





. 1 7. 
laving when work can be 





tend very considerably to lessen the multitude 
which will di yubtless have to be met by the 
authorities: Jet each do his little. I employ 


0, and intend to ask them all 
also give them a supper each of 
four eventful days for so 


some 200 or 3f 
to work, and 
the three or 
doing.’ 

Lorp Rosse A MecHAnic.-— 
sion, when he was but a youth, 
xhibition at the Adelaide ( 


~On one occa- 
he went to an 
llery, where some 





t 


kind of London steam-engine was being exhi- 
hited. By some means or other the exhibitor | 
could not set his engine going; all his efforts 


to effect it were in vain, and he was about to | 
give it up in despair, when Lord Rosse stepped 
forward and sai id he thought he could m: ke it 
work. No sooner said than done. He put 
his hand to the work, discovered by an ine 
stant’s look where the machinery was out of 
order, and made a few turns, put all to rights, 
and then the machine, to the admiration of the 
company, worked beautifully. L ord Oxman- | 
town (for that was then his only title) was 
dressed rather roughly, and not in drawing- 
room habiliments, so that he might be mis- | 
taken for what he was not—a poor mechanic. | 
had already, however, proved himself a | 
first-rate one. Led by his rather rude appear- | 
ance to suppose that he was a workman who 
would be glad of a job, a gentleman accosted 
him, and, saying he was in want of a man of | 
talent like him, offered to employ him at A} « 


i“ W.LA 


| liberal elias, Lord Rosse, of course, politely | | 


declined the offer, which, however, was perhaps | 
/ as honourable to him who made it as to him 
to whom it was made.— Leicester Journal. 





TENDERS. 


For the New Library, Staircase, Xc., at the London Uni- 
versity; Mr. T. L. Donaldsun, architect :— 


| PI ecacaneve eatacen awedeeeen £6973 
| OS ES ELATED ENS ATES 6,378 
| DD tiexncinegiaguesssudpuete P 6,641 
| MN ix u5i 5 oc ue win acto ies euiaia 6.618 
| Locke and Co... ..csccccccses - 6.477 
Jar Foon cbete case hubcatewat 4 6,359 
Cubitt and Co omnes 6.27 
GI. « Gasuin cdbndcnddenasenee 6,173 


For the Governesses’ Institution, Kentish Town ; 
Wyatt and Brandon, hon. architects :— 


Messrs. 


Danger and Ce osvseMOSEg @ 6 
Armstrong an d Smith Sacenn 3,412 16 06 
DANE natcivessd enh vw S28 8-2 
POE. « stavedewn Seecvencese 3,154 0 0 
ESP Eee rs ery me econ 43,075 © @ 
Grimodell........-cscee ° 2933 0 0 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing werk. 
Monpay, June 12.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m. 
14.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 


SaTurRDAY, 17.—Institute of Fine Arts, 8 p.s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





J. G."" shall hear from us professionally. 

** Tenders.’’—-We are unable to find room for lists of 
tenders of small amount, unless they present peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

Receired.—“C 
appear); “ B. B.,’ 
will refer to the 
“o. Ww. G. 


ind we orn .,* “WA. (eh 
“3.3.” than appear) ; ‘* Enquirer ’’ (we 
subject shortiy); ‘*C. E. M.,”’ “sR...” 
*? “ Wellwisher,” ‘‘Capt. B., “ Aristo,”’ 
eae ee a c B.,”’ *“C. EF. D.’* (shall 
hear from us): ‘* Lieut. W.,’ « Paseer-by,* ” + Constant 
Reader,’’ ‘* On the fitness of Gothic Architecture for Modern 
Charches ;""by J. P oo B.A. (J. H. Parker). Wood's 
** Songs of Scotland,’’ Nos, XV. and XVI. (Simpkin and 
Marshall). 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses,”’ 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEESSRS. WOOD & Co., DECORATIVE 
4 ARTISTS, SIGN and GL a Wh ITERS. GRAINERS, 
HOUSE PAINTERS and INERAL CONTRACTORS for 
REPAIRS. &e. ke 
), York-road, Lambe‘h ; and 23, Crogs-atreet, 
Rlackfriars-road 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


if MORRELL, BLAC K L. E AD PE NC IL 





MANUFACTURER, No. 1 set. Londe 
These Pencils are prepared in variv & egre sof harduess and 
shale 
Hii HH for drewing on « i ! F F licht and shading 
HHH for architectur ise. ; F for g ral a 
HH fr en neering | B black for shading 
H f " } I ditto  ditta 
H & hs sr and 1 black for draw- | GB ditto litto 
w | BS tto litte 
M medium j 
Sold all the prin al Stationers In town or country 


ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS 


IELEFEL Pion aa IMP ROVED PAPIER 








MAC HE, wl en almost universally adopt ed for ar- 
u m, ha a) ronized hy her Majesty. by the 
iomers of th ard of Works, by the highest of 

i xentry “and t he most eminent architects of the 





1 used at the roy a) palaces, at the presene House of 
iM anor, the new Conservative 

the Brit ah Museam and 

nsed for sor 

its superic 
Bf 













lao at 





if 0 GAS C OMPANIES, Gas F} tters, 
ras Consumers ) », Hampstead-road, 67, Bt. 
ne vw, having proved by 

he unrivalled. begs to | 
yi njurtous Gina, 





Jan nd Co, MANU PACTURERS of 
wt ‘ut Le pe bt oo o Locomotive 


I AP WELDE D IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
A RICHARDSON r ) 


na aeription of WE 


arine Ro 





PATENT TUBE WORKS. DARLASTON STAT P RDSHIRE 


c AST-TR IN PIPES, IRON Wi RK FOR OVENS, &¢ i 


AIN PIPES , &e.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 

Purfleet Wharf. Earl-etreet. City. near Blackfriars-bridee, | 
keeps a lirze stock of Rain Pipe Heads. Shoes, Elbows, &¢., half 
round and (). 43. Gintters, Socket ‘Pipes for Water or Gas, Planch | 





ince, Sash Weiehts. and other Castings: Iron Work for Baker's | 

| Ovens of every deawript fitted plete. to be had ia seta or in | 
parts.—Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any | 
extent. ; 


, a ‘yer »cr 

| AIN-WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 
and Elbows, Halfround an 40 G Gutters. Sash Weights. 
Railing Rares. Sink and Stable Traps and Gratimes, Air Bricks, 
Coal Plates, &c. ; Gas and Water Pipes from 1) inch. te 13 in. in 
diameter, with Bends, Branches, Syphons, and Lamp Colusuns: 
Jao Hot-water Pipes, with all the amal connectiona A large 
Stock of the above Castings at JUNES'S Lrou Bridge Wharf, “a, 

Bankside, Southwark, 





and 


— —— TT 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &e. 
AILS, and every description of Builders’ 


i IRON MONGER iY, supplied at the lowest Birmingham 
Prices, by FREDERICK BLYTH, Patent Out-Nail Manafectarer 

i aud General Pacter, EFdisond-street, Birmingham 

i *,* Lists of Prices forwarded hme appatim. 


SMITH ‘and ENGLIS 3H, 
i ENGINEERS. BUILDERS MAC nIsiere, 
IKON and BRASS POUNDER: RS, gad GE NEBAL 


PRINCES STREET LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 
RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 


i Street. St. Takes —J. J. Ju NES baring made additions 
to his STUCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can now supply them with Plain aad Ornamental Iron Columua, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coptac, Balconies, Window — 
Verandaha, Ornamental Staircase Panels, [ron Stat Tom 
oon _ Graces. Lamp sad other Brackets, Canti. 
evers, Newel Rara, Water Closet Work, A G . 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, ke. eee eer 

BAKERS OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouchs, Bain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &e., always i ui stock, 


IRON 








FOUNDRY, 


| 168, DRURY-LANE, ani CHARLES STREET, DRURY-LANE. 


—We have not time to | 


| rior style, hung | in sseeet, the per pul 1 


fy 


i LIeT ES ies 
| SINGLE and DOUBLE PU “MPS up to twelveinch bore, kept 


JOSEPH GLOVER, 


Solicits the attention of the Trate to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DRACKIPTION, con- 

sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental 

Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engins Patterns ; Range Stove aud 
Hot Plate Metal 

A stoc’ Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 @ Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weizhts, &. &e, 

very superior deseription < ba boat Des Tr, partienlarty suitable 

for interna) work, being perfect! and not unaichtly 

ESTIMATES siven for TRON ROOF! ING and every description 
of Ironwork, complete to specification, and the work executed with 
every attention te —— and dispateh 

VERS POUNDRY, 

168, DRU RY. LANE and CHARLES STREET. 


URBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FLEET- 


STREET, LON DON, beg respectful ty to inform the Butid- 
ing Public that they fit up COOKING ARRANGEMENTS for 
large Mansions, with patent appliances on setentitice principles, 
which ensure greater econumy and efficien-y than hitherte 
attained. Also HOT WA APPARATUS, upon improved 
aad scientific principles, which they r commend for its peculiar 
aaf;'y for the Warming of Mansio: 

They fit up Laundries with H ater Apparatas, for Drying 
i editious, and s«afe mauner. They also fit ap 
gant arrangements, with every modern » entific 
Also Apparatus for t plen 2 pf Hot 
t for Bat‘ and general use of M anak es oul large Y ote 





















TO ARC HI TEA Ts, BU ILDE RS, ke. 
H EN LY and Co., W H¢ ILESA LE 
© LRONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN- 
RANGES, STOVES, &., 195, Biackfriarsroad, and 117, Union- 
street, Borough. 
Serene Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler aud Uren, 
and Wrought Bars :— 


3f 3 ft. 3in, a) tinny 3% Sin. 4n 
£3. 6a. £3. 13s, £4. £i £4 ios 
ona Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought iron 
‘ven : 
3 ft. 3f. 3in. 3h. 4in $f. Sin. 4 ft. 
£5. £5. 15a. £4, 5a. £6. lea. £7. 
Best Rezister Stoves, me. $4., and #1. per iuch 









Do. Elliptic do. Land 44 do. 
Manufacturer of WULPASTON 4 PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHI x NEYS, awd effecting 

a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily 
a from the Country, accompanied with & remittance or re 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


: > . 
moO BUILDERS 
Elliptic Stoves, double 

7d. &¢. per inch 
Cottare Ranges, with © 
425.; 370 4, 445.; STL 6, dike 
ing Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 








and CARPENTERS.— 


backs, 31. per inch. Kesgisters, 534, 


en and Back Boiler, 3 %.3%; 37 2 


best Wrought Bars and Bright F ttines, 
%, £3 3a 3% 6, £4 Toa od aft, £4 
Best P 7 Cut Clasp. 
SL 64 ad. d. ia. 4h. 1s. id. per 1,000. 
*t 1 6d. a ied. we. 


Best Sheet Floor Brada l4a. per cwt 
Best Town Glue 3a. Do. Scotch. Ss. per owt. 
Beat Pavent Sash Line. 
4s, 3d. = ae. or ian Liss. 


i 
t FR WILELTAws INS ‘tron iN ERY and 
WAREHOUSE, 45, Chiswell-street, Pin bury-aquare 
fasts of Prices had ou application at the Wareucase, or by letter 
pre. paid. ineclosing poetage ~tamp. 
N.B Warchonse closes at Seven o'clock 


- per gross. 
STOVE 


OLD. ESTABLISHED WHOLESAL! [hoON MONGERY 
= ARE HOUSE, Kitchen-raage, and Stove-grate Mauufactory, 
ross-street. Walworth. 


OHN GRIC K most epery solicits 


the attention of Architects, Butiders, and € Carpenters, tw hia 
Ste of eee Ga Stas Poses, Salas Bios . &e., Se 
Black te ers, from 64d. p rl ad qpuaska. 
Bright ditto with Bia ‘ and Bright dram u. ifs and upwards 











Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Uren sud Back Boller, Wrought 
Bars, Fitt nes Bright :— 
ft. 3 ft. # in. 4 ft. 
a. a, a 4m 4Li« 


All articles ma 
free of expense wit! 


de on the premises an? warranted, and | 
in five miles of Loudon. 


ivered 
Beil-baaging 2 supe 


and J. H ART ILL’S STOV FE, FENDER, 
* FIRE-TRON, and GENERAL Ft RNISHING IRON 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, @, WEST SMITILPFIELD. 
RK “ister Stoves, 6d. per inch. 
ptic Stoves, 2$¢. per meh. 
» Kan re, with Oven and Boiler, 3 ft.. a5 
Seif-acting Hapge, wich U.en and Muiler, brig 





t fittings, 3 fi. 6 im, 


Drawing-Room Fenders 14 each, usually a 
il Goods W arran‘ed 
J. and J. Hartill are lronfoanders, Fender and Pire-iron Mane 
facturers at Dn idiey Estat tishied isa. 


pi MPS of. eperior CONS TRUC TION, 


bored perfectly true by _impre wed machinery, in various 
4 ornamental p patterns for Con ey rice, * nares Market 
eae Garde snd for Liquid Manure, BRICK 
MAKERS PL ery free and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS, and for Wells of any depth 


iat 11 is 












for Hire, 
BENJ FOWLER, 3, De tact-atr et. Fleet-street. 


_ FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 
Fur ye Companies, Brewers, Distillers, Pire a oth Gas 
jen, Gardeuing and Agricultural purp 
r HE 


PATENT V ULCANIZE D “INDI A- 


KUBBER HUSE-PLPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury —do net become hard or strff in any tem- 
perature (bat are oe % perfectly ficxibic! end as they require uo 
application of wil or are particulariy well adapted for 
locomotive engines, Benny” crane, fire engines, pomp. gas, beer 
eusmes. gardens, and all parpases where a perfectiy flexibie pipe a 
required, Made oll sizes, from tineh bore upwards, and of am 
length to order. Valcnnized India —_— garden hose fitted mp 
ponents, ng 4 branch and ready to be attach 

“Bole manufacturer. JAMES 


i vx Eft Ee ANC NO om Pi Goa BL ma Geaweil-roat, Loudon 

B. Vulcanized fodia-rabber washers of all sizes for joints 
an a A and steam pipes, and ized sheet tubber any thic 
ness for ell Kinds of joints. and other purposes. 
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RCHITECTURAL CARVIN G COM- 
PANY, EBoccleston-pince ate Sir F. CHANTHY’S Foun- 

dryi,. Pimlico, respectfully direct the attention of Architects, 
Builders, and others te the facility afforded by their Machinery 
for carrying oat with diepatch and accuracy, and ata great sav- 
ing in expense, the most elahorate Designs in Wood or Btone.— 
Kpectmens may be seen and Estimates ottained on application at 


the Premises 


P- AVING, 2s. 9d. PER § SQUARE Y ARD, 
Haxements, Foot-waiks, Malt-houses, Com Sheree, Floors of 
Warehouses, ant ¢ ove  comnenen of Pavement iaid down pee 


above low price. ranteed — to JOHN 
KiNGTOS, Pt PULONCEAUS = Rite Men PAVEMENT OFFICE: 
15, WHARP-ROAD, CITY-ROAD.—N_B. Lee ged “It 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS. —I be 

te inform my friends and the e Rublic. teat LS. pore new pee 

Paes 5 Sie NE. and, owing to ap lig we Ane h which ean | 
orders, | arn enab 


aecute led to to reduce riees consider. 
ably The prioes are now trom ONE SHILLING Pen FOOT SUP, 
borders from SIXPENCE PERK FOOT KUN 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock 
Rit) work on the most moderate terme —CHAK tLES LONG, | 
01, King-street. Baker-street, Portman-+quare—C ash only. 


INDOW GLASS. —THOMAS MIL- 
LINGTON begs to inform the Trade and Consumers that | 
he has a ate Stock of Sheet-Glass on hand, which he will supply 
in 20-feet cases, delivered free in ane ma for 428. 6d. per case, OF 
cut to size, 34. per foot.—Address, #7, Bishopagate-street-without. 








Kailway Engineers and Cunieneeens supplied with the ite 
for covertng bridges and arches. 


R° ‘KHILL PAVING STONE.— Shi »ped 
direct from the quarries in "Caithness, or from leott’s 
Wharf, 34, Wapping. on application to ALEXANDER. DUNS 
11, Savad®-gardens, Tower-hill— Landing, ex “_Ebeneger.” a cargo, 
clam No a? in 6 feet, 4 feet. and 's feet courses. 





ror ¥ 
ANSTON “STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament.—-W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects. Engineers, Builders, and others, the ‘ane 
Kione can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, se celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others. by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Toms, 
&e. &e. Facilities are at hand for forwarding it to all gem of the 
Kingdom. - yor et on to be made to W. WRIGHT and Co 
Anston, ne effield, Yorkshire 






NAEN STONE, from the first ‘Quarries of 

/ Allemagne. Depot at the Whitby snd Scotch Wharf, 1 
Fore-strect, Limehouse 

P. FOCC ARD, quai des Abattoirs Caen (propriétaire de 
{ arri ores & Allemagne), begs leave to inform Builders, Architects, 
and others, that he bas, on the above-mentioned wharf, 5600 feet 
of the best stone ready to cme the demands of purchasers —Con- 
tracts taken for any guantit 

Orders received by Mr BAS. HET. at 39, Stoney-street, Borouch 
Market,—(Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any port 


YAEN N STONE.— LU ARD, BEEDH AM, 


and Co. beg to inform Are a Serveyers, Merchanta, 
Builders, and others, they are import by larve and frequent 
shipments, CAEN STON E of the BE ST ‘get ALITY, from their 
Quarries at Allemagne, quarried during the late season 
te 8 , and Co., invite inspection of persons capable of judging o 
its quality, at their depét, Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe 
sn CEEEERES with dispatch to all parts of the United King- 
om. 
Office, 18, Southwark-equare, near Sonthwark-bridge; Depét, 
Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe ; and Sur le Quai, a Caen, N irmandy 


UILDERS, MASONS, &c., 
4 great reduction in the COST of MARBLE WORK, b 
sending their ordere to the WESTMINSTER MARBLE COM. 
PANY'S WORKS for Working and Polishing Marble by Patent 
Machinery 
he Trade will find a vreat advantage from this Extablishment 
equal to the cost of the labour, as Vein Marble Chimney-piece 
are soldat the smail charge of Jos each, whieh will enable the 
Mason to realite a great Profit: also a liberal Commission to Per 
sons acting as Agents, for Mi muments and large Chimney-pieces 
Direc *t. Westminster Marble Company, Earl-street, Holywell-street, 
Millbank, London. 


S . on - ‘ 
‘LATE SLABS. —The Finest Slabs pro- 
: duced in Ww ALES, of amazing strength, pure in texture 
= from «pots, may be had of Mr. M AGNU S. at the PIML ie 7 
SLATE WORKS, Upper Belgrave-place. planed both faces at the 
orice that inferior Slabs in Uhe rough (self-faced) are currently selling 
hese reduced prices are also subject to a very large trade discount. 
These Slabs have been extensively used at Buckingham Palace, 
Strathfieldsaye, the Royal Naval and Military Schools, Deptford, 
the Medel Prison, Pentonville, the Goulstone-square. Baths and 
Washhouses, on most of the Railways,and are specified for by the 
most eminent architects Whole cargoes supplied direct from 
Mr Magnus'’s Works in Wales, planed both faces. at very low rates. 
Slate "ittines for Dairies, Larders and Wine Cellars, Land- 
ings, Cantilevers, Chimney Pieces, &. &e. 








i 





GAMUEL U NDY, Nia: and Builder, 
b PIMLICO MAKBLE 


and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, bezs to inform Architects and the Public that 


MASONS WORK. in all its branches, is executed on the most 
reasonable terms, insuch manner as must meet the views of his 


Patrons. ’ 

GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
ata reduced cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
required accuracy and truthfulness. 

boxts from S. upwards. 

MONUMENTS and TOM = in great variety of desicr 





The most varied Assortine tof ORNAMENTAL, PL ‘UN, and 
ENCAUSTIC TILES, in Town, on view 
St one te =H ‘ chi mmney-pieces, from ............+- 12s. 


Vein-Ma cemntaneam see 
RESTORAT It ONS Fstimated for (in which Branch 8. ©. has 
had considerable practice’. Dairies fitted up, &c. &c. 
Goods Landed, Housed, and Delivered 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


, * , we yy r ~ > 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and core ES, for strong Rooms. A 

la ze stock of the above of all sines. made in the best manner, and 
lifferent stre murhe fited with CHU BIS P ATENT DETECTOR 
Loe KAS, throwing from two to tw y bolts. constantly on sale, at 
very moderate prices. FIRE-PR« SOF SAFES of every sige, and 








Patent Detector Locks aud tas thes for all perce . CHUBB 
and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Churs . London. 
Bp Ber Repeal 


Mass CS, Letters Patent. 


BAILLIE'S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 


r HIS Cc ‘HEAP and USEFU L ARTICLE 


: unsightly appearance and imsecurity of the 
“ OF an be obtained from the Manufacturers, Messrs 
CARPENTER » and TLLORSLEY, Willeahal!l; or from the so'e 
Agent, Mr JOHN PAULA NER, Lronmonger, 62. St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, opposite the new Money-Order Office 















PUGH’S S REGISTERED RIM LOCK. 


-T. PO GH and €o beg to invite the attention of 
retin ts, Builders, and others. to these new Kim, Drawback. and 
i Looks and Latches, in cither brass or iron, possessing great 
advantages in form, over the umal Rim Lock, and aise in the 
quality, and produced at very moderate prices ; each lock is war. 
ranted perfect and complete, with patent shifting spindles — To be 
had oniy of T. PUGH and Co., Li, King-street, Snow-hill, City, at 
their Lronmongery Warehouse, where they keep an extensive and 
most complete sock of hammered and cut wails, iron and brass 
foundry, mortice locks aad latches, plain, half rabbeted, and rab- 
heted ; porvelain. glass, ivory, buffalo hora, wood, and ali kinds of 
fancy mortice look farnitere ; all goods of the best manu facture, 
aud of the same oy quality they have been accustomed to send 
out for upwards of the last twenty years. 





will realise 











V INDOW-GLASS, VARNISH- 
COLOURS, and PLUMBERS BR ASS-WORK 

THOS, MILLINGTON, Bishopagate-street Without, London, 
begs to inform the Trade, an« wumers generally, that he is sup 
plying the above artic vest materials and apon the lowest 
terms for cash 

CROWN, SHEET, and PLATE GLASS, in any quantity; 
VAKNISH : fine Oak T Wainscot. 10s ; Carriage, 198 per gallon ; 
White Lead, 27s, and Colours and B ri ; Water Closets com- 
plete, Ws. ; Lifting P wins and chs Oo f every descript 
Mitk Pans; and Cne cumber Gh 


hangings from 1s of very supe 











les of the 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICK OF PLATE 44, A88, 


TESHE UNION PLATE-GLASS COM- 





PAN Y.--Pocket-nook, St. Helen's; 9, Hatton-garden, 
London ; No. 13, York-street. Mosley-street. Manchester ; and 26, 
N Ke ho-street, Liverpool ; inform Builders and the public 


Ning ordinary glazing sizes of _— 
t, and smaller plates suitable for cot 


KICHA i 


ly, that they are n« 
glass from Ya, to 4s. per fox 
greenhovses, and ¢ nmervah ries, at Od. to Is. per foot 


YATES Secretary 


TNION PLATE- GLASS COMPANY. — 


) Architects, Builders and the Trade gencrally are solicited 

te inspec t the a nality lour and substance manufactured by this 
y. age the use of Plate Glass for glazing, a fur- 

has taken place on the quality used for the 
plied 3, 4-8, 4, and § inch thick 


urpose 
‘ ROUGH PLATE GLASS sur i i 
Particular attents m is requested te the superior colour and even- | 
ness of this article 
LONDON WAREHOUSE, 9, Hatton Garden, Holborn 
MM CHRISTIE Agent 






















CHAS. WM. WATER 


MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-r 
Finsbury -square. —Well-seasoned 
materials, super i 
owest, prices. - 
DOOKS, and a a variety of 
Sashes and Frames.always on gale. 
Giazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity N.E. Thia 

stablishment is w rth the notice '. 
of all engaged in buildir 


Low, 












Bp Wer 
Majesty's 


Ropal 
Letters Patent. 





GLASS bi YTILATORS FOR WINDOWS 
} AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 


ORS, ed ata reduction of 40 per cent, | 
from the original Tarift eir extensive and wae essful applica 

tion t ie offic t 1s, and th ire 
prove thet r great ity, Coloure d Glass sree 
pric Designs and estim ates for chur t 
Surwaedad Ge enati n te EDWARD BALLI be 
Stainer, and Eunbe sser, 128, Cumberland Marke 


London, where specimens are to be seen 














R. ARNOT! S CHIM- 
NEY VENTILATOR 
F. EDWAKDs, Stove Maker to her Ma- 
jesty. Qu, P Hand i-street, Uxford-street, begs 
to call the a tion of Architects, Build. 
ers, (ras tenn and the Public, to the truly | 
invaluable advantages to be derived from | 
he use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the Ven- 
tilation of Rooms of every description. 











3 from 7s. 6d. to ves. each. A pros. | 

pectus, containing full particulars, to be | 

had on —— ti. | 
[OKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY. i 

Twenty- a years’ extensive experience in all the branches of a | 
stove manufacturing business, and the cure of smoky chimneys of | 
every description, fally jastiti 3 F. FE. in stating that he can under. | 
take the cure of smoky chimneys on the above equitable terms, | 





TENTILATION PATEN 







- FAIRS’ 


TRANSPARE NT VENTILATURS rressive in- 
crease in the use of this invention during ’ trial.in | 
which it has had to mtend with many ir | 


nifidenc 


roprietors to recommend it with « 
» Building Trade in partic 


mally, and to tl r, to whom thes 









now enabled to offer gre: ter inducements fo i _ n | 
CURE of SMOKY CHIMN VEYS, the , but | 
agreeable, Ventilation of A thie } 





is unequalled; and its ae 
Public Offices, Bank: 
rooms and other apartr 
gentry, are sufficient evidence of its acy. 

Orders received by FAIRS and Co., No. 139, New Bond-street ; 
BUNNETT and CORPE, No. 2 mbar d-stie and at the 
Manufactory, 15, Gillingham-street, Pimnli , 

NB. Ornamental Zine Sashes and Casements for Gothie Win- 
dows, Stained Glase 











W TILS SON i asid Co.’s PATENT 


VENTILATING A aectaony - POT, 





for the Cure 
tested extensi 
the last thre 
effectual rem " 
e Patent Pots cannot corrode 

and can be ef 
p's machine. 

J. Wand Co, had the honour 
of fifty of the Patent Ventilating 
in artificial Stone Cement, on the i j 
Buckingham Palace; since which a nur 
have been fixed at Windsor Castle 

fhe Patent Pota have proved to be the most 
effectual invention ever yet discovere], and also 
onrivalied for their ornamental appearance ; 
theyare manufactured of artificial Stone Cement, 
Iron, or Zine. 

oot Trade supplied with them at 
story, 

VALE PLACE, HAMMERSMITH. MIDDLESEX. } 

Inquiries from the Country to be addressed to Messrs. Wilson and 
Co., at their Manuf ‘tory, a8 above. Prices and prospectuses for- 

warded by —— of post. 

N.B. Licenses granted to Manufacturers. 


i EAL and SONS have made a consider- | 

_ whle REDY ‘ ‘TION | lower qualities of BED 
PEATUERKS, and are 1 1 at the ‘olowing prices, j 
warranted « € sweet and free ust, being purified by steam 
with patent machinery ¥ 


f Smoky Chimneys, 4 beeu 
r , it the “Kingdom for 
has proved fo be an 





or get out of 
eetually swept by the 





of fixing 













the Manu- } 





& 















Poultry . 0% 10d. per lb. | Best Grey Goose .. 2s. 64. per Tb 
Grey Goose -is 3 White Goos Re -« i 
Foretsn Grey do. ln 64 Best Dantrix mem « 





A list of prices of every description of Bedding sent free by post } 
om application to HEAL and SONS’ Factory, 1 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. | 


| Canal. Goc 


| FPXAAFFE’S 


; and North-Western Kailway 


Metallic 
| | Ticries Tunstall, Staffordshire 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 


LWAYS ox S SALE, a Large Assort- 

Y PREPARED Fionn BOARDS 

and MATCHED BOARDING of all 50 panes to parallel 
width and thickness, from ¢ inch te 1} ia ‘ek ick. 

TIMBER, Dea OAK LANKS. SENT LINGS, SASH 


SILLS, &e. 
Apply at W. CLEAVES Timber Yard, Wilton-road, ag a 
late nt Great Smith-street, Westminster. Mouldings prepared | 
machinery 


LFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 


Trade and Consumers generally, that he keeps constantly in 
stock a large and very general assortment of Prepared r Boards 
and Matched Boarding, planed toa parallel breadth and thickness, 
td fit for immediate use; also a variety of machine-prepared 

ouldings, which are finished with accuracy and attention 

uality of workmanship.—Southwark Bridge W hart, Bankside, and 
a Barge wae, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars. 


A? REDUCED 
PRICES, 





1 








T. AD AMS (from Byron and Co.), late S S. 
© Dare, MAH png AS and TIMBER MERCHANT. Bermond- 

w Road, near the Bricklayers Arms. SEASONED PLOOR- 
a i ATCH. BOARDING FIT FOR [IMMEDIATE USE, and 
MOULDINGS prepared by machinery, Cut Deals an! Scant! 
every dimension, Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Wainscot, Elm 
Beech, Oak, &c.,in planks, boards, veneers, logs; Pantile, Oak 
and Fir Laths; Wheelwrights’ Goods. t fad prepare i 
goods delivered free of expense ex pt ti ug charged at 
mill prices. Very catentire Drying 8 





















PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIRS 
PATENT 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREERT, PIMLICO. 


TT MBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &.,3awn on the most popreved principle, 


| Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 


Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation aud 
water-carriage, being conuected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
s fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge. 

Address to say oe! SOUTH AM, 


Gi ah - ham. street, Pimlico. 








\ TOOD THOROU ‘GHLY SEASONED 


in DAYS eotend of YEARS, by DAVISON. and 
SYMINGTON'’S PATENTED PROC ESS, at the Patent I 
cating Company’s Bechler, nent (for Seaso f Sawit 
Pianing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, im 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rothe hithe 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture. 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the e i 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any ft Ty r inf rmatic 
address, post-paid, or apply to W. eam al ERAY, etary 
The Patent Desiccating Company's RE Hoy ED fr 
28, New Broad street to No 41,G RAC Re hit RA H-STRERT, CIT 


Y BRITIS SH and FOREIGN : LETTERS 
PATENT.—To Builders, Masons, and Othe LICENCES 
GRANTED for the use of HI TCHISON'S PAT ENT, for Indu- 
rating Stone, Chalk, Plaster of Paris Works, Carton, Roof Sheeting, 
&e. ; also for Hutchison’s Marble and Stone Sawing Prame.—For 
urther particulars apply to Messrs HUTCHISON, WILFORD, 
and Co, East Tem} ple C hambera, . Whitefriars-street Lon fou. 


| OOFING SLATES.— Present Cash P rices 
for the best BANGOR BLUE SLATES on the Wharf, viz 


ruchesses, per f 1,200 slates 




















Marchionesse< ditto go @ 
Coun’ esses, ditto... 1 ) 
Viscounte-ses, ditto 17 





Wide Last es. Lae lies, Ke. &e, 

JAMES AYE, Slate Merchant, Pim! 

N.B. Bricks, Tiles, Chimmey-pots, Cement, Lime, Ste I 

TEA 

PATENT SLATING and 

ROOFING, unequalled for lightness, elew ility 

and economy.—The Proprietor will attend every 
© ted), from Four Clock to Six, toy 

ne Suat-house roof, Hyde-park, fo wr the purpose 

great saving in Timber and Slates; alse th 

use in various ways; to grant licenses, and to 

spectuses may be had, giving every informaiion, « 

writing, to 8, Edward-street, Portman-square, Ls 
168, Great Brunswick-street, Dabhn. A full description of the 


* prime iple “ean | be seen in the last Num! ver of “ The Builder 
JNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and 
4 other PATENT TILES, poor MOSATC PAVEMENTS, 
may be obtained in great variety at MINTON and Co.’s Warehou« 
9 Allion-place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridce; and at their 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire N.B. Slabs aud 





















| Tiles for Fireplaces, plain. and ornamental; Door Furniture, &c 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS 
. 7 . <u 

MIHHE AINSLIE BRICK and r IL E 

MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Eo. « st 
airman) invite attention to their im i Til 
fachines, which are to be seen at work Alperton, and at th 
Company's office, 1934, Picea : ’ 
Robert Serivener, who has been app 
Mr. John Ainslie, will show the u vi 
ton, which ig within a mile of the Sudbury 
. and two mil 
of the Great Western Railway ; also et the 
aon sent street, London. —All communicatior 

WILLIAM GORDON, 8 erefary, at 
Lond ™, I94a, 
also be seen ¢ 
Boyle’, Ayr ; 
Mr. Kobert Charl 
Penkridge, Stafte sre re 
and Mr. John Connor, Ne 

























EMBOSSED PLEUR REGISTERE! 














wy iA _ ry’ * ¥ ~~ . Tver 
LLUSTRAIED TRADE LISTS GRATIS, 
containing much information useful for reference, alao Testi- 
monials respecting a MATERIAL which, when well wrought. is 
| pro cae | superior to every other for drains or conduita, for r:dzea, 
pips, ¥ ables. and every;part of roofs, for plain or chequered avin. 
erect. sea-walls and other -trong works, &c T “9 ad 
Sc iN of THOMAS PEAKE (proprietor of “ Peake’s Terre 
No. 4 Wharf, City-road Basin. London ; also, at the 
Articles would | be suppli ed to any 
expat, and dispatched toany part of the world. The lasts contain 
prices by measure as well as by number. Letters to be prepaid, and 
to say if the London or Staffordshire prices are wante: ted 











